CENTRAL 


Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak.—March 25-: 


+, 


uw... MIDWEST 
4 Madison, Wis. —April 29-May I 


SS 


SOUTHERN 


St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


NORTHWEST 


Vissoula, Mont.—April 16-18 SOUTHWEST 


Logan, ltah—April 8-10 


1953 DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


\ ‘| \\ 


new 2nd edition 


Grout’s 


Health Teaching in Schools 


Broad in scope, designed for prospective teachers of health in both 
elementary and secondary schools, this text provides up-to-date 


information on health needs of children, homes, schools, and com- 
munities. In addition, there is plenty of concrete, down-to-earth 
inaterial for planning and carrying out effective health teaching 
programs. The new edition contains recent advances in audio- 


Visual education, sections on international health and civil defense 
and a detailed analysis of two units developed in actual classroom 
situations. A new chapter has been added on ** Planning for Health 
Teaching in the Classroom.” 


By Rerun BE. Grour, Ph.D, Associate Professor, School of -Publie Health and 


College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 355 pages. 
Lllustrated. New (2nd) Edition Ready in Marek. 


Shaw, Troester and Gabrielsen’s 
Selected Team Sports for Men 


Serving the double purpose of giving the requirements for both learning and teach 
ing, this book requires no previous knowledge of the game. Everything that both 
instructor and teacher need to know is included and rules are woven into explana- 
tions ina functional manner, Games covered are: lee Hockey, Lacrosse, Six-Man 
Football, Soccer, Softball, Speedball, Touch Football, Volleyball. 


By Joun TH. Staw (Editor), Dual Professor of Edueation and Physieal Edueation, Syracuse Uni 
versity; ANDERSON, Assistant Exeeutive Secretary, American Association for 
Health, Physien! Education and Recreation; STEPHEN Director, Vanport Extension Center, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education; J. Scorr FLEMING, Assistant Physical Director, Young 
Men's Christian Association, Syracuse, N. Minvon A. GABRIELSEN, Associate Professor of 
hdueation, New York University ; Roy SIMMONS, Lacrosse Coach, Syracuse University; Carn E. 


WILLGoosre, Director, Department of Health and Physical Education, State University of New 

York, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 32S pages, x Slo”, 114 illustrations. 4.75. 

Shaw, Troester and Gabrielsen’s 


Individual Sports for Men 


Ten sports are fully covered——rules, equipment, history, techniques——in this book 


: Which will develop players from a beginner's level to at least an intermediate level a 
i of competence. Sports covered are: Archery, Badminton, Bowling, Fly and Bait 
Casting, Feneing, Golf, Handball, Swimming and Diving, Table Tennis and Tennis. 
By Joun H. SuAw, Dual Professor of Edueation and Physieal Education, Syracuse University ; 
A. Trorsrer, Jk, formerly Dual Professor of Education and Physieal Education, Syracuse 
University; and Mivron A, GABRKIELSEN, Associate Professor of Education, New York University. 
390 pages, Sle” x Sto”, 121 illustrations. $4.75. oe 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


When girls don Moore Gym Suits, they join in the pleasantest 
kind of companionship. This discovery is made every day 
by new schools as they become acquainted with Moore 


Gym Suits for the first time. 


The gay, friendly colors, the hearty Sanforized fabrics, the 
attractive good looks of Moore Gym Suits all combine to 
produce keen enjoyment among girls who like to be 


well dressed. 


For more than 40 years, Moore has made girls’ gym suits 
by one principle—to offer the best possible value at the 
most reasonable price. Today our old friends say they find 
Moore Gym Suits more beautiful, more enjoyable than ever. 
Why not try them for your classes? Examine a sample 
today and make friends with a suit you'll depend 


on for four good years! 


At left, A40-66, trim one-piece suit with its own attached 
innerbrief. In Daffodil, Swing Blue, Tropic Green, 
Sea Foam, Rio Red and White. Only one of many suits H 
illustrated in the latest color booklet, yours free on request. 


E.R.MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
GRaceland 7-3600 


ng : 25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y 


RAvenswood 9-7155 


1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 3-0682 
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TABLE TENNIS 


* EQUIPMENT 
PUTS EVERYBODY 


THE TEAM’”’ 


No sports program is 
complete without Table Ten- 
nis, because no other competitive 
sport is open to ALL — regardless 
of age, sex, or athletic ability. 
Girl and boy, Freshman and Sen- 
ior, athlete and non-athlete face 
each other on equal footing. 


TABLE TENNIS 
THE EQUIPMENT OF CHAMPIONS 


FOR ALL 
a TOP PERFORMANCE 

= is built into Har 


mvard equipment 
Phy the nation’s 
leading manufac 

turer. This fine 
equipment gives each 
player added skill and extra thrills Bh 


1953 


March 18-20 
Annual Meeting of the National Health 
Council, New York City. 

March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls 

March 29-April 2 
Convention of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

April 6-10 
Association for Childhood Education 
meeting, Denver. 


April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters. 
burg, Fla. 
Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 


Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 


April 19-23 
Eastern District Conference, Pittsburgh. 


April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 
June 15-19 


30th Annual Conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association, Dallas, Tex. 


June 22-26 
Convention of the National League for 
Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send for your supply of 
Harvard regulation Table 
Tennis Tournament Charts. 


Harvard Table Tennis Co. Dept. }-3 
60 State St., Boston, 

Gentiemen 

Please send supply of Tournament Charts to 
Name 

Title 
Address 
City 


1953 
RED CROSS FUND 


University of Colorado 


Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1953 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 


First Term—June 15 to July 21 
Second Term—July 23 to August 25 


Graduate work leading to the 
degree Master of Science and 
undergraduate work leading to 
the degree Bachelor of Science. 


COURSES 


School Health Program in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools; Social, School and Com- 
munity Recreation; Seminar in Research for 
Recreation; Program Planning in Recreation; 
and in the Modern Camp; Physical Education 
for Elementary School; Physiology of Mus- 
cular Activity; Tests and Measurements; 
Physical Education in the Small High School; 
Supervision; Correctives; Problems in Cur- 
riculum Construction; Methods of Teaching 
Folk, Square and Ballroom Dancing; Organ- 
izing Intramural Activities; Methods of 
Teaching Individual and Dual Sports; Mod- 
ern Dance Composition; Music, Accompani- 
ment for Modern Dance, Folk, Ballroom, 
Western Square and Round Dance; Lady Be 
Fit, Riding, Swimming and Tennis. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Dance Workshop, Dance Concert — under 
a of Jean Erdman and Charlotte 
rey. 

Recreation Leadership Workshop — under 
direction of Harold Meyer. 

Coaching School for Men. 


VISITING STAFF 


Jean Erdman, Professional Dancer and 
Teacher, New York City. Delia Hussey, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools. Harold Meyer, 
Professor of Sociology, University of North 
Carolina. Gerald Burns, Executive Director, 
American Camping Association. Mildred 
Scanlon, National Recreation Association. 
Jack Maxin, Professional Pianist and Teach- 
er, New York City. 


RESIDENT STAFF 


Professor Harry Carlson; Associate Profes- 
sors: Elizabeth Abbott, Charles Vavra, David 
Bartelma. Assistant Professors: Frances Bas- 
com, Roland Balch, Katherine Ley, Frank 
Prentup. Instructors: Charlotte Irey, Donna 
Mae Miller. 


Write Now for § Sessi Bulletin: 
Director of the Summer Session, Macky 311 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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nutrient contribution . . . acceptability . . . 
completeness of digestion . . . efficiency of 
nutrient utilization . . . and adaptability 
to many types of diets. 


riboflavin, vitamin A, and all other 
nutrients occurring in milk.! 


nutrients used by the body. 
Laboratory studies show ice cream is 


available to the body.*’ 

The nutrients of ice cream are well 
utilized ... milk protein, because 
of its desirable ratio of amino acids; 
the natural vitamin A, because 
it is preformed; the riboflavin, 
because it has been shown to be 100 
per cent available to the body. 
No source of calcium is better 
utilized than that in milk. 

Ice cream is valuable for everyday use 


convalescent diets, where energy value 
and body-building nutrients are needed in 
an easy-to-eat, readily digested form. 
Ice cream is a good food, good for all. 


1Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 
commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 
2Everson, G., Pearson, E., and Matteson, R. Biological 
availability of certain foods as sources of riboflavin 

J. Nutr. 46:45 (Jan.) 1952. 

’Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. 
Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas, and almonds, 


J. Nutr. 35:209 (Feb.) 1948 


ICE CREAM has five characteristics 


which star it as a food of high nutritional value: 


Ice cream supplies energy, protein, calcium, 


Ice cream is popular with all—an important 
nutritional fact. Regardless of its nutrients, 
a food has no value unless it is eaten, and the 


completely digested . . . its nutrients are readily 


by healthy people—and for therapeutic and 


judged by urinary excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. 


Moderately Active Woman 7-9 Year Old Child 


Moderately Active Man 


| Percent contribution of one serving (1/6 qt.) vanilla ice cream to daily needs for some nutrients. 


CALCIUM 


RIBOFLAVIN PROTEIN 


COUNCIL ON 
FOODS 
NUTRITION 


This seal indi- % 
cates that all nu- 
trition statements in the 
advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Since 1915.. 


. the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has heen devoted to nutrition 


research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


An efficient source nut rient | 
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OUTSTANDING 
TEXTS 


HAROLD 5S. DIEHL 


University of Minnesota 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Fourth edition. 766 pages, $5.50 


This very successful personal hygiene 
text has been brought fully up to 
date by the incorporation of recent 
advances in the improvement of per- 
sonal health, preventive medicine, 
and public health. The section on 
community health has been consider- 
ably expanded, and the graphs, 
charts, and tables have been revised. 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Second edition. 330 pages, $4.00 


This revision of the abridgement of 
Textbook of Healthful Living offers 
new material on personal and com- 
munity health, as well as an addi- 
tional chapter on care of the skin. 
Housing and health have been given 
more consideration and various pro- 
posals for the expansion and finan- 
cing of medical and public health 
services are discussed. 


TEXT-FILMS 


Forming the nucleus of an outstand- 
ing program of correlated teaching, 
selected chapters from TEXTBOOK 
OF HEALTHFUL LIVING have 
now been supplemented with educa- 
tional films specifically designed to 
amplify text material for visual 
classroom presentation. Each mo- 
tion picture is accompanied by a 
correlated silent filmstrip bearing 
the same title and prepared as a 
follow-up to it. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO. 


330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


M.D., 

Health, is also Chief, 
Education, American 

535 North Dearborn 

Illinois. 

Foster Keagle is Assistant Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety at the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Hlinois. 

Pia S. Gilbert is a lecturer in physical edu- 
cation and composer for dance at the Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Her re 
cording “Music for Dance” gives accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic funda- 
mentals, and composition. 

Chester L. Palmer is Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. 

Glen EF. Galligan is Professor of Physical 
Fducation at Washington State College in 
charge of the Required Physical Education 
Program for Men, Pullman. 

Ivan W. Hill is Director of Recreation and 
Physical Education of the City of Rich- 
mond, California. 

Dr. Harold Saxe Tuttle is Director of the 
Graduate Workshop, Lewis and Clark Col 
lege, Portland, Oregon. Last summer, he 
and Dr. Fduard C. Lindeman were co- 
chairman of the recreational-vocational sur 
vey project at Oregon City, which followed 
the two-year study at Oswego described in 
his article in this issue. 

Robert F. McBride is Assistant Executive 
Director of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


Bauer, editor of Today's 
Bureau of Health 
Medical Association, 
Street, Chicago 10, 


Putting PR into HPER 
A Public Relations Handbook de- 


signed especially for practical use 
by health, physical education, and 
recreation personnel 

Published jointly by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, departments of the NEA 


Order from 
AAHPER 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
68 pp. $1.00, single copy 


NEA discounts on quantity orders 


Other New AAHPER Items: 


DANCE RESOURCES—Modern Dance 
and Children’s Rhythms. See p. 44. 


LOOPFILM—Artificial Respiration (ap- 
proved Red Cross method). See p. 57. 


To help you solve 
a touchy 
teen-age problem 


If the girls in your classes are approach- 
ing their teens .. . or are in their early 
. you may be wondering how 
to handle the subject of menstruation. 


teens. . 


For even teachers sometimes find 
this a dificult subject to discuss . . . 
especially if some of their students are 
shy or sensitive. 

To help make it easier for you to 
give all of your girl students a modern, 
normal viewpoint about this very im- 
portant physical function, the makers 
of Modess offer these two free aids: 


1. “Growing Up and Liking It.""A 
booklet of facts and tips about 
menstruation written especially for 
young girls. Illustrated, doctor- 
approved. 


2. Modess Educational Portfolio. 
A complete guide for class discus- 
sions containing a teaching guide, 
large anatomical chart, two book- 
lets on menstruation, and cards 
for ordering further free material. 


Address requests for portfolio and/ 
or as many booklets as you wish, to: 
Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5375-3, 
Personal Products Corporation, 

Milltown, New Jersey. 
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George Ff. 


Anderson 
Asst. Executive Secretary 


tlizabeth S.A 
Consultant in Health Education 


Rachei t 
and Women's Athletics 


Education 


Bertram Kesse! 
Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 
of Directors 
Lee. Browne Columbia 
University, New ‘York City 
President-elect 


Past-President 
. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice-President, Heaith Education 


California, Los 24, f. 


University of Utah, 


Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 


, Chicago, 
Vice-President, Physical Education 
Duncan, West Virginia 


Vice-President, Recreation 


District Representatives 


Central: 
een: William 
Midwest: Anne 


Louis F. Keller 


Va 


Ben W. Miller, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Ella H. Wright 
Editor 
Lucia N. Schuon 
Assistant Editor 
Joan E. May 

Circulation Manager 

George F. Anderson 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Advertising 


ANSWER THE CALL! 


Give tun 
Rod Crow, 


In This Issue 

e District conventions for 
1953 are featured on_ this 
month’s cover. Artist’s draw- 
ing is by Karl Schuon, editor 
of The Leatherneck magazine. 


Every AAHPER member 
should plan to attend a Dis- 
trict convention this year, 


especially since there is no 
National Convention. Com- 
plete programs for Eastern, 
Midwest, Northwest, and 
Southwest District meetings 
appear in this issue; Central 
and Southern programs ap- 
peared in February. 

e Television is much talked 
about for use in teaching our 
three areas. The editor of 
Today's Health gives us an 
up-to-date review of TV (p. 8). 
e Persons entering the physi- 
cal education profession, and 
guidance counselors, should 
read the article on page 17. 

e Teachers of dance will find 
a helpful article, as well as 
news and ads on teaching aids. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 


to take effect. Address 
Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St.. N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 


unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your fermer address once the Post 


office has been notified of your address 


change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent. 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


the American Association for Health, 


class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, 
Views and opinions expressed by authors are 


entry at Baltimore, Md 


membership dues covers Journal subscription fee 


the Journal. Regular membership, $5 
students, $5). 
and institutions ($5 for Journal; 
of the Quarterly, $1.25. The 
zation and is a Department of the National 
muneration can be made 
the American Association for Health 
6, D. C. 


Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an 
American Association for Health 


The contents of previous issues of the Jourval 
Physical Education 


MARCH 1953 


a Department of the NEA 


Volume 24, No. 3 


Health Education 


Television in Health Education............ W. W. Bauer, M.D. 8% 


A Novel Method for Improving School Health 
Foster Keagle 13 


Physical Education 


Physical Education as Your Carecer........ Chester L. Palmer 17 

Physical Education for Freshmen.............. Glen E. Galligan 32 

Using Loopfilms to Teach Sports............ John A. Friedrich 56 
Recreation 


Unique Co-operation in School and Community Recreation 
Ivan W. Hill 14 


Students Survey a Community's Reereation 
Harold Saxe Tuttle 21 


General Interest 


Status of Organized Camping in America 


Robert’ E. McBride 20 

Eastern District Association Conferenee.............0....000.0000000 23 

Midwest District Association Convention................0....000c000e 27 

Associated Exhibitors of the AAHPER..................0000:::::00008 31 

Northwest District Association Convention......................006 35 

Southwest District Association Convention.......................... 37 
Features 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Meet the Ma- 
jors, p 6—Producets Preview, p 30—New Books in Brief, p 40 
—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44—Recreational Therapy, p 46 
p 52—Audio- 


56—International Scene, p 58—Your Dis- 


—Women in Athletics, p 50—How We Do It, 


Visual Materials, p 


trict Reporter. p 61—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


New Student Major Clubs 


the following institutions have received 
their National Charters, bringing to 162 
the total number of clubs chartered by 
AAHTIPER: 
Jamestown College 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 
President: Claire Rolfe 
Stanford University 
Stanford University, Calif. 
President: Fred bk. Chéz 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 
President: Boyd Lake 
Big Spring High School 
Big Spring, Texas 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis 
President: Constance R. Fried 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
President: Mrs. Beverly Smith 


Western Mich, Univ. of Education 

After a year of extensive planning, WMU 
formed a Student Major Club open to both 
men and women physical education stu- 
dents. Last fall the club received charters 
from the school, state, and national offices. 
It now has 100) per cent membership in 
both the Michigan and National Associa 
tions. 

Executive committee and sponsors elected 
for 1952-53 were: William G. Yena, presi 
dent: Dorothy Trempel, vice-president; 
Charles Brotebeck, secretary, and Georgiana 
Lewis, treasurer. Sponsors: M. J. Gary, and 
Mliss Worner. 

Meetings are held on the first Wednesday 
of each month. Throughout the school year 
the following things are planned for the 
club: (1) a monthly coed splash party open 


Back pressure-arm lift artificial respira- 
tion by Central Missouri State PEMS., 


6 


to all students enrolled at WMU, (2) an 
annual dance, (3) a sleigh ride party in 
January, (4) corecreational activities, and 
(5) movies of general interest. 

\s a professional goal, the club has un- 
dertaken the idea of publishing a bulletin 
concerning undergraduate students, gradu- 
ating seniors, and alumni. 

The total membership for the club’s first 
year is 22 women and 19 men. 


NEED A CLUB PROJECT? 


CARE will send a ‘special box of 
new athletic equipment to countries 
where it is needed, through an 
AAHPER International  Re'ations 
Committee plan. See page 58 for 
details on this and on collections of 
hooks for abroad. 


Why not collect used athletic 
equipment, clothing, pens, pencils, 
and crayons for children here and 
abroad. Write to: Save the Children 
Federation, 80 Eighth Ave., N.Y., 11. 


University of Tennessee 


Plans are under way now for the spring 
house party, annual outing of Phi Eta Tau, 
in Gatlinburg in the Smokies. 

Fall activities consisted of publishing the 
P. Post, student major paper, cosponsor 
ing a square dance with Sigma’ Epsilon 
Omicron, winning the intramural swim- 
ming meet and volleyball tournament, and 
entertaining former majors at the annual 
Homecoming coffee in the Majors’ Lounge. 


Majors at Central Missouri State wearing 
jackets of their own design. 
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Active Club at Central Missouri 


In 1949, through the efforts of a small 
group of women in the physical education 
department, a major club was organized 
at Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg. “PEM Club” became its official 
title. (See pictures below.) 


At the opening of school, club members 
assist resident physicians in giving physical 
examinations to new students. The girls 
find this practical experience a real aid 
-in their educational preparation. Early in 
the year, a “coke” party is given where old 
members and Freshmen have an opportuni- 
ty to get acquainted. 

In October, the club helps plan a play 
day for the high schools of the district. 
This year the play day theme was “Circus 
Capers.” Activities ranged from volleyball, 
hit-pin baseball and active games and con- 
tests to group singing, folk dancing, stunts, 
and a posture parade. A swimming exhi- 
bition was given by the Dolphin swimming 
club and members of Orchesis presented 
a short program on modern dance. Movies 
were shown and lunch served to all those 
attending. 


Other highlights of the year are the 
Newsletter which is sent to all alumnae at 
Christmas time; interclass games in volley- 
ball and basketball; and a picnic and out- 
ing at the close of the school year. 


Last year the club designed a crest, us- 
ing the seal of Missouri with “PEM” below 
it, for poplin jackets for the members. 
Talks by students from other lands have 
given the majors much interesting and 
valuable information. 


At present, the club is considering print- 
ing a circular on the women’s physical 
education department, to be sent to all 
prospective Freshmen and others interested 
in physical education. ‘Tentative plans 
have also been made for a volleyball tour- 
nament in the spring between neighboring 
colleges. 

The sponsor, Louise Martin, is also head 
of the department, and it is largely through 
her guidance and helpfulness that PEM 
club is what it is today. 

\lthough Central Missouri College is 
small, the club members feel they are ful- 
filling a vital need of the campus and de- 
partment. 


Freshmen getting health checkup as 
service of Central Missouri State’s Club. 
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; for a workout i in the ois or tn a furiou 
the tennis coi irt, the FREEDOM SWING git 
AMI liberty vement, casual comfort 
style smartness. A made- action on G 
suit with shirred elastic waist, d full-F 
ness under yoke back, FREEDC 


(2400 BROADWAY. 
1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. © 


ston’ Physical Educ universal “Approved as 
peri 8-10. strict Convention 


Wondering about 
using television? 
The author writes 
from first - hand 
experience in the 
AMA’s Bureau of 
Health Education 


Photos courtesy 
American Medical As at 


RITING ABOUT television 

in education ought to be easy. 
There is so little to say. There is 
not much television in education, 
and there is certainly litthe enough 
education in television. 

Educators universally agree that 
television, as a medium, offers won- 
derful opportunities to the educator. 
That has been said about every new 
medium of communication, as each 
was introduced. 

Education has notably failed in 
adequate use of radio, and there are 
few signs that its approach to tele- 
vision will be any more effective. 
Radio vs Television 

If education misses the television 
opportunity, as it so largely missed 
radio, there will be more cogent 
Parenthetically, while seri- 
ously thinking about television, do 
not neglect radio. ‘This medium still 
has its place, and probably will have. 


reasons. 


Seene from “Dr. Webb of Horseshoe Bend,” major television show of the AMA. 


Radio is a relatively easy medium 
to use. The costs are not high. Tele- 
vision is a difficult medium, and the 
costs are extremely high. Radio was, 
and is, ready to co-operate with edu- 
cational organizations, public or pri- 
vate. “Television is much less recep- 
tive to public service programs. This 
is not because television people are 
any less public spirited—most of 
them came from radio—but because 
the costs of the medium render it 
virtually impossible to give time that 
is not paid for. 

A New Medium 

Educators “looking” at television 
must be realistic about the problems 
and difficulties involved in applying 
it to the purposes of education. 

First, it is necessary to understand 
that television is a new medium, dif- 
ferent from any other with which 
we have ever had to deal. The most 
common mistake is to confuse tele- 


TELEVISION 
IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by W. W. BAUER 
Editor, Today's Health 


vision with radio. It has some of the 
characteristics of radio—mainly ethe- 
real transmission—but it is more dif- 
ferent from radio than like it. Tele- 
vision is a visual medium, primarily, 
though incomplete without the au- 
dio factor. It is also confused with 
motion pictures. Indeed, motion pic- 
tures can be transmitted by televi- 
sion. But a television program dif- 
fers as widely from a film presenta- 
tion as day from night. Television 
is like the theater, in that plays can 
be produced on television. Yes. But 
not stage plays. Television plays 
only are suitable for this medium. 

It follows that we must learn a 
whole new technique of writing, 
planning, producing, if we are to 
succeed on television. ‘The use of 
radio scripts, with a television cam- 
era focused on the speakers, and a 
make-shift background, produces 
just what the description sounds like 
—a make-shift show. In radio, if 
you want to talk about something, 
you talk about it. In television, you 
have to show it. And in order to 
show it, you have to have it. That 
means time, trouble, expense in pro- 
curing what the stage people call 
“props.” And you never know 
whether a “prop” will photograph 
correctly and attractively or not. 


Fantastic Costs 

The fantastic costs of big-time tele- 
vision run ta $50,000 or more for 
one half-hour production, not count- 
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ing purchased time. It is difficult to 
do anything much on television for 
less than $2,000 per half hour; this 
is due in part to the numerous and 
complicated personnel requirements 
for such a production. Much of 
this personnel is not required for 
radio. The telecast requires scenery, 
lighting, make-up, and sound; radio 
gets along with the latter alone. 

A telecast requires at least one or, 
for complex programs, three or more 
cameras, each with a camera man 
and a “dolly” man to wheel it 
around; a floor manager to control 
cameras, lights, actors, and scene 
shifters; video engineers and a 
changer. The latter controls which 
of several pictures on the monitor 
screens (one for each camera) goes 
on the air. Radio gets along with 
one engineer. “Props” have already 
been mentioned. 

Television demands large floor 
space and high ceilings. ‘The floor 
space is required for scenery, storage, 
and maneuvering area for the cam- 
eras. The high ceilings are essential 
to allow heat from the lights to as- 
cend, and make the stage tolerable 
for the performers and for suspend- 
ing scenic backdrops. Even so, it is 
a hot and fatiguing job to face the 
lights. Then there is the large elec- 
trical bill for intensive lighting. 


Use of Films 

There is a possible saving factor 
that might be mentioned. As has 
been stated, motion pictures have 
been utilized successfully for educa- 
tional purposes. There is now ob- 
served in television the increasing 
practice of using films for a wide 
variety of purposes ranging from re- 
cording of popular programs through 
presentation of plays to commercials. 

It is possible that educators might, 
through development of appropriate 
films, be able to utilize television sta- 
tion facilities without being obliged 
to foot such large bills as are en- 
countered when “live” shows are pre- 
sented. A list of films available for 
television may be had by addressing 
either the Committee on Medical 
Motion Pictures or the Bureau of 
Health Education of the AMA. 

Before endeavoring to use televi- 
sion, every educator should pay a 
visit to a television studio. 
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Ideal Education Medium 


I have stressed the difficulties first, 
because they have been so consistent- 


ly overlooked. In many ways tele- 
vision is ideally suited to education, 
and educators to television. “Two of 
the most successful telecasters pre- 
sent educational programs, and are 
themselves educators—Lynn Poole of 
“Johns Hopkins Science Review” 
and Roy K. Marshall of “The Nature 
of Things.” Among other education 
al programs might be included “Zoo 
Parade,” how-to-do-it programs, gai 
dening programs, news and commen. 
tator programs, fine music (there is 
some!) , and discussions — and even 
the quiz and give-away programs. 


As seen in 
this photo, 
telecasts re- 
quire scen- 
ery, lighting, 
make-up, 
and sound, 
Several cam- 
eras are 
used and 
large per- 
sonnel is 
needed, 


The essence of programs such as 
the Poole and Marshall presenta 
tions is demonstration. ‘They illus 
trate the essentially visual nature of 
the medium. The programs revolve 
about objects which can be seen, 
handled by the demonstrator, 
“worked,” taken apart and shown, 
or chemically altered in some obvi 
ous way. There is always something 
to see. The inviolable principle in 
television is “If you can’t show it, 
don’t talk about it.” 


Plenty to Show 

The schoolroom plenty to 
show. Pictures, charts, models, maps, 
projects, and best of all, children. 
The living lesson is the one that 
sticks. “Zoo Parade” is an example. 
“Prescription for Living” (Cleve- 
land) is another. 


ATION 


Variety in approach is an essential 
in any long-time program for video 
or radio. People with differing tastes 
must find something, sometime, 1 
what you have. You cannot please 
all of the people all of the time, but 
you fail unless you do appeal to each 
of the people some olf the time. 

Health 
poses the problem, in each locality, 
Since most 


education by television 
of getting on the air, 
communities, at this writing, have 
but one station, the competition for 
time is great. Sponsors with money 
and the will to spend it have to wait 
What, then, is the chance of the 
health educator or health agency? 


Felevision people are just as gene 


ous as radio people with time, but 


their commodity costs ten times what 
radio costs. The health educator 
must therefore produce such a good 
show that it cannot be refused, o1 


he must get a sponsor. 


The AMA in Television 


‘The American Medical Association 
has produced some major television 
shows. One was “Dr. Webb = ol 
Bend,” tullscale 30 
minute drama Walter 
Hampden. This was produced local 
ly on ABC in New York, kinescoped 
and subsequently shown in 45 tele 
When the co 
axial cable was put into use, making 
network television possible, the first 


Horseshoe 
Starring 


Vision Communities. 


health program was a panel discus 
sion of atomic energy in medicine, by 
the American Medical Association. 
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We also were the first to put TV 
cameras into restricted areas under 
authorization by the Atomic Energy 
Comunission, in our telecast, “Medi- 
cine and the Mighty Atom,” from 
Brookhaven Laboratory, Upton, 
Long Island, on NBC. Commercial 
network television programs spon 
sored by Smith, Kline, and French 
have originated from two annual 
meetings of the AMA, but we have 
yet to achieve a regular sponsored 
program, Advantage is taken regu 
larly of telecasting Opportunities as 
well as radio, during our meetings. 


Good Local Shows 

Good shows have been produced 
locally without spending huge sums 
ol money. ‘The Milwaukee County 
Medical Society has done it in co- 
operation with WIEMYJ-TV. This 
is an interview with a different doc- 
tor each week, on some topic of pop: 
ular interest. Models, pictures, charts 
and patients are shown. The doctors 
furnish the medical know-how, the 
television station the engineering and 
production. ‘The public is eating it 
up. The same thing can be done 
anywhere—provided that there is a 
health educator available with an un- 
daunted spirit, strong legs, agile 
mind, unbounded enthusiasm, and a 
blind spot for things that “can’t be 
done.” 

In Cleveland, the Health Museum, 
the Academy of Medicine and the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio are 
doing a weekly show, semi-dramatic 
in format, but featuring the doctor 
“expert.”” Here the Museum funce- 
tions as a store-house of visual ma- 
terials, the medical academy as the 
source of doctors and medical intor 
mation, and the oil company as the 
sponsor. ‘This involves advertising, 
of course. And for the benefit of 
sensitive souls who abhor advertising, 
it might well be said that advertising 
is the basis of much of our prosperity, 
and it ill becomes the health educa- 
tor to be supercilious about a force 
which may have contributed more to 
health progress than Simon-pure 
health education, even after all the 
sins of the advertiser have been de- 
ducted trom his credit account. 

Naturally, health educators, in 
choosing a sponsor, will be particu- 
lar. They will not align themselves 
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with medical promotions of dubious 
character, many of whose owners 
would be happy in respectable com- 
pany fora change. They will choose 
legitimate business, like the oil busi- 
ness or any of many other lines of 
enterprise. They will retain full con- 
trol over all copy, including the com- 
mercials. ‘This narrows the field, but 
it is the only legitimate way to use a 
sponsored program, 
Educational Stations 

Opportunity has existed since 
April 11, 1952, and will exist until 
June 2, 1953 for educational or- 
ganizations to claim certain TV 
channels reserved by the Federal 
Communications Commission — for 
educational purposes. If not so 
claimed, they revert permanently to 
commercial use.' Theoretically, such 


“Here I sit until the dinner dishes are 


done.” 
Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Copyright 1951 by Curtis Publishing Co. 


educational channels are highly de- 
sirable. Practically, they offer cer- 
tain difhiculties. 

The construction and operation of 
a television station are so costiy that 
only a lew large endowed universi- 
lies, tax-supported agencies or com- 
munity groups well financed can un- 
dertake them. Program-wise, they 
offer the advantage of a free hand 
to appeal to educationally minded 
listeners without considering the 
necessity for commercial salability or 
acceptability of the program. They 
provide opportunity for experimen- 
tation and research, and should be 
of value in setting standards. 

But they also have the disadvan- 
tage, from the viewpoint of the 


1 Order of Federal Communications Com 
mission adopted April 11, 1952: Broadcast 
ing & Telecasting, April 14, 1952, Part IL, 
p 


health educator, that their audience 
will tend to limit itself to persons al- 
ready interested, unless the writers, 
directors, and producers do the kind 
of a job that will attract the interest 
of people who do not wish to be 
“educated.” It is only in the busy 
marts of trade—the commercial TV 
station—that the health education 
message will reach the man in the 
street, or tavern, who most needs it. 
There should be, and will be, some 
educational stations. There already 
are a few, and the number will in- 
crease. But many of the channels 
will revert to commercial use. In 
Chicago, city of numerous universi- 
ties and colleges and many health 
agencies, it is now proposed to fi- 
nance a TV station on an education- 
al channel by offering small invest- 
ments to citizens at large. This does 
not indicate a very alert interest in 
television for education on the part 
of educational institutions and pub- 
lic health agencies. The future of 
educational television will, with few 
exceptions, lie in the commercial 
field, unless my interpretation of 
present trends is grossly in error. 


The Show’s the Thing 

It therefore devolves upon the 
health educator to acquaint himself 
with commercial television. This 
can be done by studying hit shows— 
“IT Love Lucy,” “What's: My Line,” 
“Meet the Press,” ‘The Web,” 
“Studio One,” “Robert Montgomery 
Presents,” and others which will 
come and go, 

You can get ideas from the comedy 
shows, too. Godfrey, Hope, Marx, 
and others know how to please the 
millions. ‘The health educator must 
learn the commercial aspects of tele- 
vision—what it means to a station 
to air a health education program 
which drives viewers to other chan- 
nels and makes the time following 
unsaleable, and to some extent dam- 
ages the time preceding. 

To succeed television, the 
show’s the thing—and not warmed- 
over radio or out-dated film. Tele- 
vision must be television — fresh, 
original, authentic, informative, at- 
tractive, interesting. “To succeed in 
television, the health educator re- 
quires, above all, imagination and 
tele-VISION. * 
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HEN WE TALK about dance 
we talk about 
the tool with which we enhance, em- 
bellish, sustain, contrast, and support 
visual movement by means of an 
audible movement score. Depending 
on the movement situation, there- 
fore, it is up to the dancer and the 
accompanist, or the dancer as accom- 
panist, to find out exactly what it is 
about the movement that she wishes 
to have enhanced by sound. 


Sach Situation Different 

In this type of music-dance situa- 
deal with furnishing ac- 
movement 


tion, we 
companiment after the 
idea has been initiated, and not with 
putting movement to previously 
composed piece of music. Since there 
can be no hard and fast rules set up 
for such an individual a situation, I 
can simply try to open various doors 
which will, I hope, lead the dancer, 
the teacher, and the dance composer 
to a perhaps freer and more varied 


approach to successful accompant- 


ment than she might have dared use 
up to now. I am quite sure, that 
many of the ideas have occurred to 
her before, but might have seemed 


too unorthodox. 


Components of Music 


Before we delve into the more 
practical aspects of the area, it might 
be helpful to review definitions of 
music, 


well-known ingredients of 


many of which draw exact parallels 


in dance under different synonyms: 


PHYSICAI 


FOR HEALTH, 
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Here are ideas for making 
your own dance accompaniment 


by PIA GILBERT 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Ruytum: A pattern of accented beats 

Mertopy: A series of consecutive tones, 

Harmony: A series of simultaneous tones, 
usually in support of a melody 

DyNAMICs: 
quality and quantity of energy expended 


The interplay between the 

Turme: The main idea, the essence o1 
the kernel of a composition. It determines 
the form, 

Form: The structure or framework for 
the development of the theme and counter 
themes 

‘These 
be in the mind of the dancer-musician 


components must always 
when fitting music to dance, although 
she will more often than not very 
consciously emphasize one more than 


others for specific purposes. 


Average Class Situation 

Let us take a more or less average 
class situation. Starting with warm 
ups, the teacher is more often than 
net concerned at this point of the 
lessons to have students 
identically, or at least as much to- 
Our accompani 


move as 


gether, as possible. 
ment will, therefore, necessarily be 
a supporting one on a “parallel” 


Percussion equipment that is easy for 
students to make. 


The piano is especially good for 
dance accompaniment, 


basis, following the quality, the 
rhythm, the tempo of the movement 
very closely. 

The technique here is to choose 
instruments, the tone duration of 
which is similar to the step length, 
or, if axial, to the nuclear movement 
length. Examples: Drums for walks, 


woodblocks triangles for runs, 
small gongs for swings, as skeletal in 
struments in the percussion group 

After the basic rhythm patterns 
have been established, the accompa- 
nist’s main job is to keep the beat 
intact, but to be sure to vary note 
values within the rhythmic pattern 
as much as possible once the move 
ment is under way. This is not only 
to keep the tempo (speed) steady, 
since it is more than apt to gather 
momentum, if the rhythmic design 
is not varied, but to add interesting 
tonal support to a repeated move- 
ment sequence, 

Phe car quickly becomes immune 
to any instrument more limited in 
tone than the versatile piano; it is, 
therefore, up to the accompanist to 
change the melodic line of the music 
as often as possible. “The drum, for 
instance, can produce several tones 
(by hitting the center or the outside 
portion of its face, or the wooden 
portion, you will receive different 
tones). Always have a variety of in 
struments ready for use, and remem 
ber to play them with a relaxed arm 
Most per 
cussion instruments need to be sus 


for assured tone survival. 


pended or tilted. 
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Placing objects on piano strings 
gives special effects. 


Experiment with Voice 

Do experiment with your voice by 
humming and singing little tunes 
that can be improvised on the spur 
of the moment; everybody can do 
that—it has been proved time and 
time again. Also use a syllable ac- 
companiment along with your per- 
cussion beat. Example: “And walk 
and walk and turn deya, dedeya and 
boom and taaataaaa.” Be sure to 
clap, stamp, snap your fingers, run 
the mallets down the venetian blinds 
or across the radiator. ‘The more 
inventive you are in the sound area, 
the more successful the movement 
response will be. 


Let Students Take Part 


It is a good idea to include the 
students in your accompaniment set- 
up, regardless of whether you have a 
professional accompanist or not. 
Have them experiment with instru- 
ments as they are sitting along the 
sidelines observing. After the first 
few “bangy” sessions, they will be- 
come fairly selective in choosing ap- 
propriate sounds. It will, of course, 
be up to the instructor to indicate 
the basic rhythm and tempo at all 
times. 

If your percussion equipment is a 
bit low, try having the students con- 
struct their own. ‘They can easily 
make very satisfactory facsimiles of 
commercial equipment. Examples: 
Stretch a piece of soaked drumhead 
over a wooden salad bowl or small 
nail keg, secure with tacks or thongs, 
and voila! Sandblocks, woodblocks, 
and rattles are almost self-explana- 
tory, and impressive sounding gongs 
have been fashioned out of large, 
suspended pot lids. Students will 
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soon hit on original ideas for instru- 
ments, such as the “percolele” in the 
accompanying illustration, a variety 
of xylophones made out of different 
lengths of wood or metal pieces on 
a stand, and washboards with notches 
on the wooden section. 


Music for Theme or Idea 


For “custom-made” music revolv- 
ing around a theme or an idea, it 
is up to the dancer and the composer 
to plan carefully a score which will 
include significant mixtures of paral- 
lel and complementary accompani- 
ment. By complementary accompa- 
niment, we mean a sound score which 
contrasts with the movement idea. 
Example: The dancer may be execu- 
ting tremendously strong and asser- 
tive themes, whereas the music will 
bring them out by possibly sparse 
and essentially withdrawn sounds. 
This is similar to holding a blotch of 
color against a contrasting back- 
ground in order to give the onlooker 
a real awareness of the color he is 
meant to perceive. 

Avoid the danger of overloading 
the score. Music for a choreography 
should ideally be part of the dance, 
and is, therefore, not an independent 
composition which can be listened 
to without the presence of the visual 
presentation. 

It is often not at all easy for an 
accomplished musician /composer to 
satisfy himself with perhaps a single 
repeated note on the xylophone fol- 
lowed by long stretches of silence as 
part of his score, unless he can be 
made to feel that an important ar- 
tistic balance has been achieved. 


Use of the Piano 


On the whole, the piano lends it- 
self beautifully to dance accompani- 
ment, since it can, by its very nature, 
deal with all of the music compo- 
nents on its own. Rather than de- 
scribe its conventional use, I should 
like to discuss it as a percussion in- 
strument. The main “rules,” here 
again, are to watch the mover and 
not the keyboard. Establish the 
basic rhythmic pattern in your left 
hand (any notes!), and proceed to 
do a melodic “filling in” with your 
right. Start your phrase on C and 
end on C also for the time being. 


As a preliminary technique, a drum 
or woodblock could be played by the 
left hand. Once more, singing and 
humming will help tremendously in 
establishing a melodic structure. If 
the tones tend to go up, let your 
fingers move toward the right of the 
keyboard; and for a downward surge 
of the melody line, toward the left. 

Explore the other areas of the 
piano for sound: Play on the strings 
with either the hard or the lambs- 
wool part of your mallets, hit the 
wooden or metal portions of the in- 
strument. 


A Prepared Piano 


- There are several reasons for mask- 
ing or changing the original sounds 
issued by the piano, the main ones 
being, of course, a desire to achieve 
more percussive wooden or metallic 
effects for specific music-choreograph- 
ic reasons. The simplest and possi- 
bly best way to “prepare” the piano 
is to place wooden, metallic, or other 
objects directly on the piano strings 
and then to play on the keyboard in 
the usual manner. It is important 
that you experiment with objects of 
various weights—lighter things leave 
the original piano tone and the ac- 
tual notes more intact, whereas heav- 
ier objects are better for more ob- 
scure percussive outcomes. 

Occasionally, improvisations on a 
prepared piano serve as an excellent 
springboard for actual piano impro- 
visations. There is less worry over 
playing on a_ percussion-orchestra 
type instrument than be faced with 
having to play on the highly respec- 
ted piano per se. 

If you have an upright piano at 
your disposal, the front panel must 
be removed, and it is then up to 
volunteers—possibly again from the 
observers group—to hold the objects 
against the strings. 


Experimentation the Key 


Remember—the whole dance ac- 
companiment area is still a surpris- 
ingly unexplored field, the develop- 
ment of which needs to be a creative 
undertaking shared equally by the 
dancers and the musicians. Experi- 
mentation is still the key word! * 
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A Novel Method for 


Improving School Health 


by FOSTER KEAGLE 


NOVEL METHOD for im- 
A provement in 23 subject and 
service areas of the secondary school 
has been developed as a part of the 
Illinois School Curriculum Program. 
This plan called “Local Area Con- 
sensus Studies” was originated by Dr. 
Harold Hand, professor of educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois, 
who was assisted by Dr. C. W. San- 
ford, associate dean of the College 
of Education, University of Illinois, 
and Dr. V. L. Nickell, superintendent 
of public instruction. All material 
for the studies is distributed through 
the Illinois State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and is tree of charge 
to Illinois secondary schools. 

The plan involves the participa- 
tion of parents, laymen (adults in 
the community having no children 
in school), teachers, and students. 
These participants, composing an 
original committee numbering a 
total of from 30 to 40 members, are 
asked what in their opinion they be- 
lieve the school is doing at present 
in any specific area, what they be- 
lieve the school should be doing in 
this area, and finally whether definite 
improvements should be made. 


School Health Principles 

The writer was assigned the task 
of developing the materials in the 
area of school health. The first step 
was to bring together a jury of out 
standing school health and educa- 
tional leaders in the State of Llinois. 
This jury, representing school ad- 
ministrators, physicians, nurses, 
health educators, and health teach- 
ers, met for two full days in delibera- 
tion concerning the aims or princi- 
ples involved in a good school health 
program. The outcome of these 
discussions resulted in the following 
23 principles or objectives: 


1. Should our school take the necessary 


steps to improve its health education 
program? 

Should our school co-operate with the 
home and community in carrying out 
its health education program? 


ro 


6. 


10. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Should our school seek the advice and 
help of representatives of parents, phy- 
sicians, and dentists as well as of the 
health departments, voluntary health 
organizations, and other — interested 
groups in planning and carrying out 
its health education program? 

Should out familiarize itself 
with both the elementary and secondary 
school health programs for better co- 
ordination and co-operation of such pro- 
grams? 

Should our school expect its teachers 
to observe carefully each youth for 
changes in appearance or behavior that 
may indicate that something is wrong 
with his health? 

Should our school conduct among stu- 
dents screening tests such as those for 
vision and hearing with the aim of 
detecting possible difficulties needing 
furthe: investigation by medical or 
dental personnel? 

Should our school arrange for all stu- 
dents to receive health examinations 
periodically to determine their health 
status in conformance with the present 
state law? 

Should our school arrange to assure 
prompt examinations for any child 
who appears to have something wrong 
with his health? 


school 


Should our school make arrangements 
for all students to have dental exami- 
nations according to accepted dental 
standards? 

Should our school require pre-employ 
ment and periodic health examinations 
of all teachers and other personnel? 
Should our have a continuous 
follow-up program to encourage the 
parents to have all remediable defects 
of students corrected? 


school 


Should our school make appropriate 
educational provisions for those stu- 
dents who have defects not readily 
correctable, such as providing lip read 
ing instruction for the hard of hearing 
and sight-saving classes for the partially 
sighted, or placing a child who has 
difficulty seeing the blackboard in a 
more favorable position? 

Should our school co-operate in com 
munity arrangements to assure correc- 
tions of remediable defects of students 
whose parents are unable to pay for 
these corrections? 

Should our school maintain for each 
student a cumulative (progressive, con 
tinuous) health record which is used 
by school and other health personnel 
as a basis for guidance and counseling? 
Should our school co-operate with the 
health department, homes, and_ in- 


terested community agencies tor pre- 
vention and control of communicable 
diseases? 

16. Should our school take specific steps 
to assure a safe and healthful environ. 
ment? 

17. Should our school have definite poli- 
cies for the emergency care of accidents 
and sudden illness occurring at school? 

18. Should our school take definite steps to 
improve its program of health instruc- 
tion? 

19. Should our school employ as teachers 
of health classes only those who are 
adequately prepared in the field? 

20. Should our school expect all teachers 
to make appropriate contributions to 
health instruction? 

21. Should our school 
space, facilities, and materials for the 


provide adequate 


teaching of health? 

22. Should our school have an in-service 
educational program for teachers in 
the field of health education? 

23. Should our school establish methods of 
checking the results of its health edu- 
cation programy 


Program Evaluation 
The study in the school itself origi- 
nates with a leader and a committee 
composed of laymen, parents, teach- 
ers, and students. ‘These members 
are given the first of three printed 
booklets, Inventory A, entitled, 
“What Do You Think About Our 
School Health Education Program?” 
which contains a list of the above 
principles followed by three ques- 
tions. For example, in Inventory A, 
after each principle, such as princi- 
ple 9, “Should our school make ar- - 
rangements for all students to have 
dental examinations according to ac 
cepted dental standards?” are listed: 

1) Yes 

2) No 

8) Uncertain 
How important is it for our school to do 
this? 

1) Of utmost importance 

2) Of considerable importance 

3) Of some importance 

4) Of little or no importance 

5) No opinion 
To what extent do you 
is now doing this? 

1) Fully, or almost fully 

2) To a considerable extent 


think our school 


5) To some extent 
4) Extremely limited or not at all 


These unsigned inventories are 
filled out by the committee members. 
A tabulation of the results offers an 
excellent starting point for a series 
of discussions on what the school is 


(Concluded on page 42) 


3. 
5 
9. 
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School children enjoy their favorite sports on a municipal playground. 


Unique Co-operation in School 
And Community Recreation 


School and city work together for 
better recreation in Richmond, Calif. 


by IVAN W. HILL 


HE COMMUNITY recreation 

program Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, is unique in its co-ordination 
of school and city administrative 
forces. ‘The director of recreation of 
the City of Richmond serves in a 
dual capacity as head of the Recrea- 
tion Department and the Physical 
Education Department in the Rich- 
mond School District. 

As director for all municipal recre- 
ation, he is responsible for the recre- 
ation affecting all ages. In his capac- 
ity as director of physical education, 
he is a certificated member of the 
school administrative staff and is re- 
sponsible for the instructional pro- 
gram of physical education and ath- 
letics in the public schools. Super- 
vision of this centralized type is bene- 
ficial in minimizing duplication of 
effort and expense as well as insur- 
ing full use of all facilities. 
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Long-Range Pianning 

Because a long-range plan is an 
essential part of the development of 
any program, a master plan for com- 
munity recreation was developed and 
finally adopted by Richmond in 
i919. More than 25 years ago, the 
city government and the school de- 
partment began to acquire adjacent 
properties for school sites and park 
areas. Out of this has grown a com- 
prehensive program which includes 
neighborhood play areas, school play- 
grounds, a municipal swimming 
pool, centers for teen-age youth, and 
the Art Center, 

The director of recreation is aided 
in matters of site selection and gen- 
eral policy by the Richmond Recre- 
ation Committee, made up of II lay 
members appointed by the Mayor 
and confirmed by the City Council. 
Ex-officio members of the Recreation 


Committee include the Mayor, the 
Director of Public Works, the Direc- 
tor of Planning, and the Superinten- 
dent of Parks. In addition, site pro- 
posals may be initiated by the Plan- 
ning Commission, the Recreation 
Committee, the City Council, the 
City Manager, the Director of Public 
Works, or by public petition. In 
each case the proposal is submitted 
to all agencies for approval. 


Standards Established 

The Richmond Park Department 
and the Recreation Department, in 
conjunction with the Division of 
Planning, have established standards 
for space requirements and facilities 
taking into account the long-range 
view incorporated in the master plan. 
Primary consideration is given to the 
establishment of the following: 

(1) Playlots approximately one-quarter 
acre in area, (but not less than 7,500 
square feet) throughout all residential sec 
tions. These are spaced to provide one 
playlot for each two blocks to accommodate 
little tots from two to six years of age. A 
minimum of five stock pieces of playground 
apparatus is installed on each playlot. 

(2) Larger play areas ranging from five 
to ten acres, preferably integrated in a 
school-city playground combination, are de 
signed to permit children of elementary 
school age to participate in such activities 
as softball, baseball, basketball, and the 
like. 

(3) Neighborhood parks, approximately 
15 to 20 acres in area, situated in the theo 
retical center of each neighborhood, are 
planned as a meeting place for all ages. 
These are of major concern in the develop 
ment of the neighborhood concept. 

These standards have been difh 
cult to attain, because as is so often 
the case, residential neighborhoods 
have built up faster than the budget 
for acquiring property in the area. 

The annual budget of the Parks 
Division of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works includes proposals for capi- 
tal expenditures to purchase addi- 
tional play areas and to develop 
properties previously acquired. Pri- 
ority is given to areas where popula- 
tion density and lack of facilities 
justify earliest consideration. 


Maintenance 

Activities are scheduled by the 
Recreation Department in all school 
and city facilities alike. The main- 
tenance of all parks, playgrounds, 
and athletic facilities (other than 
school properties) is a function of 
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the Division of Parks and Play- 
grounds. This includes landscaping, 
tree planting, irrigation, park build- 
ings and installation of equipment, 
although the program of recreation 
activities and supervised play is en- 
urely the responsibility of the Recre- 
ation Department. 

Requests for maintenance and in- 
stallation of equipment are submit- 
ied through the Work Order Sec- 
tion of the city department and 
screened for investigation and esti- 
mated cost. If such work is covered 
by budgeted funds and is found to 
be a justified expenditure, work or- 
ders are processed without further 
delay. Such requests may originate 
in the Park Division, the Department 
of Public Works, or the Recreation 
Department. 


Funds for the Program 

The Recreation Program fi- 
nanced in a way which is unique 
among municipal governments in 
the state and perhaps throughout 
the nation. 

A section of the charter of the City 
of Richmond provides that when the 
school boards of the district shall re- 
quest from the city funds over and 
above the amount made available 
by the state “the council shall and 
it is hereby authorized and directed” 
to levy and assess as a school tax 
such amount as the Board of Educa- 
tion shall report necessary. More 
than 20 years ago, when it was felt 
advisable to imaugurate an over-all 
program of public recreation, the 
Richmond School Department agreed 
to use the funds so provided to set- 
up and operate a department for 
the administration of a combined 
program of School Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation and City Recre 
ation. 

This agreement is purely a volun- 
tary and verbal understanding be- 
tween the School Department and 
the city with no legal binding on 
either side. Often the questions are 
asked, “How do you operate with 
no written contracts?” “Isn't this re- 
lationship between the two adminis- 
trative bodies most difhcult to main- 
tain without such documents?” 

The answer to these and other 
questions of like nature is simply 
that, when two bodies or individuals 
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really have a sincere desire to make a 
joint effort work, no written agree- 
ment is necessary. When they aren't 
sincere in such an operation, no legal 
restriction on earth can make it 
function smoothly and efhiciently. As 
communities strive for mutual un- 
derstanding among the various divi- 
sions of municipal government which 
will lead to a more efhicient and 
economical operation, the impor- 
tance of co-ordinating the activities 
of all the agencies responsible tor 
the municipal recreation program 
cannot be overstressed. 

Successful and economical develop 
ment of the physical facilities for 
recreation is not possible without a 
constant and close working relation- 
ship between the Department ol 
Public Works, which is the parent 
department of the Park Departnent 
and the Planning Division, and the 
Recreation Department whose mis 
sion it is to provide a comprehensive 
program of wholesome recreation for 
the children, youth, and adults of 
the entire community. 


Recreation Activities 

The Recreation Department is on 
ganized into divisions of Athletics, 
Arts, Teen-Age Activities, and Play 
grounds. Each is under the guidance 
ol a competent supervisor who cat 
ries on the activities of his particular 
division with a staff assigned for 
that purpose. A very definite at 
tempt is made to co-ordinate the ac 
tivities and interests of each division 


with the interests of the others, and 
with those of the schools and various 
city departments and agencies. 

The playground program provides 
among other things opportunity for 
a wide variety of special events. Pet 
shows, bicycle days, kite days, folk 
dance festivals, carnivals, doll shows, 
and others are scheduled on an an- 
nual basis. A yearly “Captains’ Day” 
ceremony, at which leaders, selected 
by their playmates from each area, 
are honored, is an occasion which 
draws the participation of parent 
groups, church leaders, school ad 
ministrators, and civic leaders. 

The classes in folk dancing, arts 
and crafts are popular. Solttball 
teams, baseball, touch — football, 
basketball, and track are sponsored 
by each playground under the super- 
vision of the playground leader and 
played on neighborhood basis. 
These activities, while of a competi 
tive nature, carry none of the dange 
ous pressures on youngsters which 
olten arise through over-emphasis on 
winning teams, 

Daily, throughout the year, large 
numbers are instructed super 
vised in athletic skills. This is in 
addition to the physical education 
classes and curricular intramural pro 
grams of the schools. Playground 
leaders are given inservice training 
under the guidance of trained physi 
cal education personnel to insure 
fairly standardized practices the 


teaching of athletic skills. “Lennis 
(Concluded on page 48) 


Playground groups use Civie Auditorium for a May Day festival. 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by i 


sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U. S. i 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate | 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 


Tread 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
give your “Fives’’ extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “ bricks"? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves indeperdently for extreme lim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


Double heel cushion, 
to prevent painful bruises. 
Extro protection at arch. 


CUSHIONED INSOLE 


SHOCKPROOF 
t @ ARCH CUSHION 


Devstioneo 


SHOCKPROOF HEEL 


White, Black, Blue, Red, Gold. 
Team color laces also available. 


Pull-up side stays with 
extra reinforcing piece. 
MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 


Lets Toes Lie Straight y 


* Action 


US. Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 


New, special rubber compound 
with extra cling, toughness. 


Uppers are lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra large, 
flat for speed-turns. 


Tempered toe bumper 
for extra wear. 


@ uNIiteED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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If you are thinking of entering the physical education 
profession, or if you are advising others on this voca- 
tion, you will find all the information you need in 


NSIGHTS INTO various occupa- 
tions are vital to an intelligent 

choice of a career. Vocational gui- 
dance counselors, teachers, and par- 
ents are obliged to assist young career 
seekers in selecting, preparing for, 
and advancing in a vocation. Prop- 
erly disseminated information re- 
garding the career aspects of physical 
education is essential to the individu- 
al, the profession, and to society. 

If you are a physical educator, 
what advice would you give to young- 
sters desirous of entering your pro- 
fession? If you are a guidance coun- 
sellor, what information do you sup- 
ply those examining physical educa- 
tion as a career? If you are an in- 
dividual considering physical edu- 
cation as a career, what questions 
would you like answered before you 
make your final vocational decision? 
The following comments represent 
an attempt to supply a pertinent and 
useful overview of physical educa- 
tion as a career. 


Nature of Physical Education 

Physical education may be defined 
as an educative process employing 
games, sports, gymnastics, and dance 
activities to assist in developing dem- 
ocratic and useful citizens. The de- 
velopment of such citizens entails the 
acquisition of social sensitivity, hu- 
mane values, co-operative spirit, 
practical intelligence, creative ability, 
a pleasing personality, and good 
health. 


Physical Education 
as Your Career 


by CHESTER L. PALMER 


Properly conceived and conducted 
programs of physical education ex- 
hibit three outstanding characteris- 
tics which should be noted by those 
considering this field as a career: 
(1) Physical education is only one 
integral part of the educational 
scheme; (2) Physical education pri- 
marily makes use of big-muscle ac- 
tivities, and; (3) Physical education 
aims toward the development of the 
whole individual into a democratic 
citizen. 

The requisites of a good life—in 
cluding powers of initiative, reason 
and discrimination between right 
and wrong—may be acquired in 
properly conceived, organized and 
administered programs of physical 
education. Physical education quali- 
fies as a profession insofar as it is a 
self-governed calling, 
high standards, embraces scientific 


operates on 


principles, and demands competence 
of individuals dedicated to the serv- 
ice of society. 


Types of Positions 

Teacher of physical education is 
the usual beginning position for the 
young man or young woman. ‘This 
teaching may be on the elementary 
or secondary level, and in some small 
schools teaching of physical educa- 
tion may be combined with othe1 
teaching duties. Additional duties 
may involve coaching or directing 
the intramural program. 
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College and university positions 
are deserving of consideration by the 
prospective physical educator. In 
general, the types of positions at the 
college and university level may be 
classified in one of the following: (1) 
teaching activity classes, (2) teaching 
education courses designed for stu 
dents majoring in physical educa 
tion, (3) directing intramural pro 
grams, (4) coaching athletic terms, 
(5) a position combining any of the 
above duties. It should be remem 
bered that none of these positions is 
mutually exclusive and in most col 
leges and universities a combination 
position is most likely. 


Administrator or director of phys- 
ical education is a position requir 
ing considerable experience and en 
tailing greater responsibility than 
teaching. ‘The duties of the adminis 
trator vary according to the size and 
the structure of the department. As 
an administrator of a vital phase of 
education, his duties require that he 
organize and administer a program 
of sufficient latitude to meet the 
needs of the student body, the fac 
ulty, and the administrative officers. 
Coach of athletic teams is one ot 
the positions available to students in 
physical education. ‘The position of 
coach involves considerable respon 
sibility, owing to emphasis placed 
upon athletic contests by the com- 
munity as well as students. Over-all, 
the coach is required to co-operate 
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with educational and athletic au- 
thorities in formulating policies re- 
garding schedules, finances, and oth- 
er pertinent aspects of the athletic 
program. In considering a coaching 
career, the neophyte should remem- 
ber that coaching is a hazardous po- 
sition. Often coaches are dismissed 
for failing to win and much abuse, 
blame, and criticism is heaped upon 
them. On the other hand, many 
satisfactions result from work in this 
area of education. 


Supervisor of physical education 
is a position designated to improve 
instruction through co-operation 
with the teachers in the city, state, or 
college departments. The majority 
of states have state supervisors who 
are required to play an important 
part in liaison between laymen, pro- 
fessional educators, legislators, and 
teachers. Included in the duties of 
the supervisor is the co-operation 
with teacher-training institutions in 
efforts designed to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction and to advance the 
professional interests of the instruc- 
tors. In addition to supervisory posi- 
tions established as a part of the state 
systems, some positions have been 
created for large school systems and 
in some instances county supervisors 
have been appointed. 


Summer camp positions are often 
available to those employed as physi- 
cal educators during the winter 
months. Duties in these positions 
range from director of the camp to 
camp counselor. The qualifications 
and preparation required by their 
positions closely parallel those of 
recreation specialists and physical 
educators. 

Summer playground positions are 
available in many communities to 
those with physical education back- 
grounds. Activities which are often 
combined parks and_play- 
ground programs offer excellent op- 
portunities for summer employment, 
which in turn often serves as a step- 
ping-stone to year-round positions. 
Teacher of dance is a position usu- 
ally filled by young women; how- 
ever, there are some positions for 
men in this area. The duties inher- 
ent in this type of position necessi- 
tate an adequate knowledge of 
rhythms and dances, ranging from 
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social and square to ballet and mod- 
ern. In some schools and colleges 
this position is not as closely aligned 
with the physical education field as 
in others but, as a medium of crea- 
tive expression through big muscle 
activity, it is essential that it be in- 
cluded in this list of employment 
possibilities. 

Specialist in corrective physical 
education is a highly important po- 
sition requiring specific knowledge 
of limitative defects. ‘The duties of 
this position entail the careful plan- 
ning and execution of activities de- 
signed to exhilarate the individual, 
offer remedial assistance, and prevent 
further impairment of the student in 
need of corrective or adaptive sports 
and games. Closely allied with this 
work is the work of the physical 
therapist. 

In addition to the foregoing posi- 
tions, there are some combination 
positions interrelated with closely 
allied fields. Perhaps the most close- 
ly related fields to physical education 
are those of health education and 
recreation. Many students have 
changed to these fields from physical 
education and from them into physi- 
cal education. 

Positions as assistant coaches, ath- 
letic trainers, research specialists, and 
other specialties may be entered as a 
career field if an individual is inter- 
ested and competent to do work in 
these areas. 


Requirements 


Certain personal and professional 
traits are beneficial to success in 
physical education. In general, phys- 
ical educators should possess the in- 
telligence and skills required of all 
teachers. Traits indicative of success 
in teaching include the ability to do 
creditable college work, sound 
health, good character, and adequate 
social intelligence. High standing 
and rapid advancement in the pro- 
fession demand superior qualities of 
scholarship, leadership ability, a 
sense of humor, adaptability, and co- 
operation. 

Specifically, basic to success in 
physical education is skill in motor 
activities. Proficiencies in athletics, 
recreational activities, dance, gym- 
nastics, aquatics, and a variety of 


body skills are valuable assets to the 
physical educator. While good mus- 
cular co-ordination is an asset to the 
physical educator, this trait should 
never be developed at the expense of 
intellectual development. Both are 
vital to true success in physical edu- 
cation. 

In addition to these personal char- 
acteristics, certain professional com- 
petencies are necessary to accomplish 
tasks in physical education. It is im- 
portant for the physical educator to 
have (1) an understanding of the re- 
lationship between schools and com- 
munity, (2) a knowledge of the 
learning process, (3) an understand- 
ing of individual differences and of 
child nature and development. 

An individual considering physical 
education may not possess the above 
competencies, but he should examine 
his interests and abilities in order to 
discover his potential in this respect. 
Certain preparation is necessary to 
achieve the abilities required to ful- 
fill the obligations entailed in teach- 
ing. However, while still in high 
school the wise and interested per- 
son may engage in activities and ar- 
range his courses to benefit his future 
in physical education. Courses in 
science, public speaking and English 
are helpful. 

Every opportunity should be taken 
to improve and enlarge one’s range 
of skills in swimming, camping, ath- 
letics, and dance. Part-time jobs both 
after school hours and during the 


summer months at YMCA’s, parks, 


and camps may enhance one’s prow- 
ess and increase the possibility of 
later success in this professional field. 


Necessary Preparation 
Prospective physical educators are 
entitled to know in advance what 
preparation they must undergo in or- 
der to enter and advance in this pro- 
fession. The amount of formal prep- 
aration entails a minimum of four 
years of college work. This is the re- 
quirement for certification in many 
states. Other states and school sys- 
tems within the states may have high- 
er requirements for certification. 
Those who aspire to the better posi- 
tions should plan to take degrees be- 
yond the Bachelor's and the Master’s. 
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The nature of the preparation of 
those deciding upon physical educa- 
tion as a career will vary with the 
specialty chosen. Educational courses 
usually will be required in general 
education, general professional, and 
professional or specialized courses in 
physical education. Courses in gen- 
eral education will include subjects 
—the humanities, sociology, litera- 
ture, history, sciences — essential to 
the formulation of socially respon- 
sible citizens. 

General professional education 
will embrace those courses—educa- 
tional psychology, history of educa 
tion, methods of teaching, evaluative 
techniques—basic to the entire teach- 
ing profession. The professional edu- 
cation will offer courses — theory, 
method and practice of teaching 
physical education activities or 
coaching athletics — directly applic- 
able to the field of physical educa- 
tion. 

The physical education student 
may expect to devote about one-half 
of his hours toward graduation in 
the area of general education and of 
the remaining hours or credits one- 
third may be spent in general pro- 
fessional courses and the other two- 
thirds in specialized 
courses. 


professional 


Returns from Teaching 

Perhaps the crux of all employ- 
ment revolves around security. Both 
economic and psychological security 
are important aspects of employ- 
ment. 

Economically, the salaries of teach- 
ers compare favorably with average 
incomes in most of the other profes- 
sions. Teachers suffered relatively 
smaller decreases in income during 
the depression period from 1929-33 
than did salaried industrial employ- 
ees and private practitioners in other 
professions. Teachers lagged far be- 
hind other groups sharing in the in- 
creased prosperity beginning in 1940. 


The National Education Associa- 
tion reports that the average salary 
of all public school instructional per- 
sonnel is $3,530 for 1952-53. If pres- 
ent recommendations become reali- 
public 


ties, teachers’ salaries in 
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schools will, in the near future, be no 
less than $3,200 and will range as 
high as $8,000. 

The wise prospective teacher of 
physical education will examine with 
care the variables involved where 
salaries are concerned. The follow- 
ing generalizations, when properly 
interpreted and applied, may serve 
as valid and reliable guides. 


In general, the lowest salaries are found 
in the rural schools. 

Men generally 
women. 


better paid than 


Experienced teachers are better paid than 
inexperienced teachers. 

The size of the community represented 
affects the size of the salary. 

Feachers salaries during prosperous eco 
nomic periods tend to rise, but usually less 
in proportion to other income groups. 

During periods of depressed economic 
conditions teachers salaries are likely to fall 
lower in proportion to general wages and 
price decreases. 

The highest average salaries are paid in 
the Far West and Middle Atlantic States 
Ihe lowest salaries are found in the South 
and Midwest. 


In addition to the dollar and cents 
returns from teaching, the wise ca 
reer seeker will not overlook provi- 
sions for tenure, retirement, pen- 
sions, sick leaves, sabbatical leaves, 
and other working conditions. These 
aspects often represent substantial 
supplements to the earnings and af- 
ford attractive benefits not always 
available in other areas of employ. 
ment. 

Psychologically, the returns are ex 
tremely significant in selecting teach- 
ing as a career. Unless employment 
and creative work 
found senses of 


results pro- 
belonging and 
achievement, it soon becomes tedi- 
ous and stifling. One's employment 
must bring returns which result in 
meaningful satisfactions and person 
al happiness if true success is to en 
dure. 

In the process of preserving, en- 
riching, and transmitting the ideals 
and purposes of humanity, the teach- 
er is, perhaps, second in influence 
only to the parent. The finer art of 
teaching consists of fashioning from 
the raw materials of youth the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. The physical edu- 
cator works with human flesh and 
spirit in situations emotionally vola- 
tile. 


Meeting the challenges inherent in 
programs channeling youthful exu- 
berance toward useful maturity af- 
fords countless rewards. The possi- 
bility of reaping such psychic income 
will not be overlooked by the pru- 
dent prospective physical educator, 
for such returns represent an impor 
tant form of security. 


Employment Outlook 

Maul, in the November 1952 Jour 
NAL, points out that the recent fear 
of oversupply of physical educators 
may become one of shortage. Fac- 
tors substantiating this contention 
include: (1) the decreasing number 
of college graduates, (2) military 
service, (3) competition from other 
areas of employment, (4) increased 
emollments in elementary schools 
and (5) an anticipated 50 per cent 
increase in high school enrollments 
not later than 1964. All of these 
variables affect the supply and de 
mand picture. 

The situation on the three levels 
of education demands constant at 
tention to prevent distortion. The 
present shortage of elementary school 
teachers is expected to continue. 
Especially is this true in view of the 
1947-52 annual birth rates which 
have been nearly 50 per cent greater 
than the 1940 figure. Secondary 
school enrollments have decreased 
slightly since 1947, but small in 
creases are expected during the latter 
half of the 1950 decade. 

The immediate outlook for col 
lege and university teachers indi- 
cates that opportunities for employ- 
ment will be created mainly by re- 
tirements and withdrawals. The pos- 
sibility of new positions being cre 
ated is slight at present. However, 
the picture for the long run is some 
what brighter, for an increase in col 
lege positions is expected subsequent 
to 1955. This increase is expected as 
a result of larger proportions of 
young people to finish high school 
and enter college, and because of the 
effects of the high 1940 decade birth 
rates. 

The future of physical education 
depends upon the caliber of its lead- 
ership. The caliber can be enhanced 
if proper information is available to 
and acted upon by those considering 
physical education as a career. *% 
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Status of Organized Camping in America 


Summary of a recent study made by 
The American Camping Association 


NATIONAL office of the 
Camping Association 
has just completed a comprehensive 
study of organized camping in 
Now, for the first time, at 
least in recent years, there has been 
gathered together a vast amount of 
pertinent information about camp- 


America. 


ing — information which will give 
some authority to what has been to 
a large degree mere opinion. 


Purposes of Study 

This study of organized camping 
in America was made possible by a 
generous financial grant from Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. ‘The purposes of 
the study were to: (1) secure accu- 
rate information concerning the ex- 
tent of camping in America; (2) se- 
cure a better picture of current prac- 
tices, administration, organization, 
leadership, financing, and program; 
(3) gather data which would lay the 
foundation for determining — the 
trends in the field of camping; (4) 
set up a continuing system of statis- 
tical information about camps in the 
United States; and (5) determine 
the need for additional services to 
the camping movement by the Amer- 
ican Camping Association by 
other public and private groups. 


Camps Included 

The Study Advisory Committee 
recognized that camping is a term 
used broadly to mean any out-ol-door 
experience and that it is used by 
groups interested in a wide variety 
of services to people. ‘Therefore, the 
Committee agreed that camps in- 
cluded in this study would be lim- 
ited to those day and resident camps 
that afford an organized camping 
experience of at least four days. 

Allowing for inaccurate directories 
and duplications, there were approxi- 
mately 10,733 camps which received 
data cards. Of this number there 
were 6,719 total returns but only 
6,032 were acceptable for this study. 


Major Findings 
A few of the major findings of 
this research study are listed below. 
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Those desiring a thorough analysis 
of the study material may refer to 
the content of the report. 

(1) This report is based upon 
3,675 organization camps, 1,213. pri- 
vate camps, and 1,140 other camps, 
or a total of 6,032 organized camps. 

(2) In 1951 there were approxi- 
mately 12,600 organized camps in 
the United States (figure derived 
from accumulated camp listings 
through | December 1952 

(3) Although day camping is ex- 
panding rapidly, there are still three 
resident camps for every day camp. 
Resident camps are generally larger 
and serve more campers than do day 
camps. 

(4) Of the 6,032 camps reporting, 
1,891,087 girls, coeds, and 
adults had an organized camping ex- 
perience in 1951. 

(5) It is estimated that there were 
at least four million organized camp- 
ers in 1951, 


boys, 


RECREATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Now Available 


An up-to-date comprehensive 
recreation bibliography contain- 
ing a list of books, their authors, 
publishers, date of publication, 
number of pages, and prices. In- 
cludes books under the headings 
of theory, philosophy and_histo- 
ry, organization and administra- 
tion, leadership, areas and facili- 
ties, research, games for little folk, 
badminton, basketball, baseball, 
dancing, music, dramatics, crafts, 
costumes, interior decorating, 
magic, nature, photography, 
sculpture, modeling, stamp col- 
lecting, knitting, crocheting, sew- 
ing, painting, drawing, story tell- 
ing, gun collecting, puppets, puz- 
zles and quizzes, raising small ani- 
mals and fish, and many others. 


Order from 71 pp. $1.00 


AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


by ROBERT E. McBRIDE 


(6) Ninety-six per cent of all 
campers in this study were school- 
age children. 

(7) There are many more boys 
enjoying a camp experience than 
girls. 

(8) New York, California, and 
Pennsylvania are the most heavily 
populated states and reported the 
most campers. 

(9) The greatest number of camp- 
ers served were between 9 and 14 
years of age. The largest group of 
boy campers was between the ages 
of 11 and 14, while the majority of 
girl campers was between 9 and 12 
years of age. 

(10) The greatest number of 
camps served between 50 and 100 
campers per period. 

(11) The organization-sponsored 
camps served 1,295,062 campers or 
68.4 per cent, the privately sponsored 
camps 156,826 or 8.2 per cent, and 
all the other camps served 439,199 
or 23.4 per cent of the total campers. 

(12) Ninety-three per cent of the 
organization camps had a camper 
fee of less than $3.00 per day. Sixty 
per cent of the private camps had a 
camper fee ranging from $6.00-$10.00 
per day. 


(13) It is estimated that camper 
fees exceed eight million dollars in 
1951. 


(14) It is estimated that the total 
value of organized camp property in 
America exceeds 350 million dollars. 


Report Available 


The need for basic and authentic 
information pertaining to organized 
camping in America has been recog- 
nized for many years by the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. This study 
is one of many attempts by the ACA 
to keep abreast of the field, interpret 
its developments, and possibly reveal 
some of its potentialities. The study 
report is available for $1.00 from the 
national ofhce of the American 
Camping Association at 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Ill. * 
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Left: Conference group at Lewis and Clark 
College summer workshop reports to school 
board and city council on recreational needs 
of Oswego Lake area. The author, director 
of the workshop, is standing second from left. 


A first-hand account of a 
school-community project 


Students Survey a Community’s Recreation 


tion is underestimated, if the 
findings of Lewis and Clark College's 
graduate workshop in Oregon's 
Oswego Lake area are valid. The 
studies were conducted in two six- 
week summer sessions. In interviews 
with a 20 per cent sampling of the 
households, widespread participa- 
tion in many types of activity was 
reported while a still larger part of 
the population supported and at 
tended games and contests. 

Nearly every family reported par- 
ticipation or at least active interest 
to the extent of financial support on 
attendance, in some one area of rec- 


interest in recrea- 


reation; many had several interests. 
These findings were of special signifi- 
cance since Oswego is a residential 
suburb of Portland and might be 
expected to find its recreation largely 
in the city. Every type of recreation 
is commercialized in easy access to 
all. The large degree of participation 
in recreation at home is thus the 
more surprising. 

There are many evidences that the 
survey, and the method of conduct- 
ing it, had a measurable effect in 
heightening interest in local recrea- 
tion, and in integrating the life of 
the community. 

How Survey Began 


At the invitation of the school 
board and the city council, sup- 


by HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


ported by several community leaders, 
Lewis and Clark College undertook 
this study of the community in rela- 
tion to its schools. A select group of 
graduate students was invited to pat 
ticipate. In order to keep the project 
from becoming a mere college exer- 
cise, several policies were adopted to 
make the study functional. 
Announcement was made that six 
semester hours of graduate credit 
could be earned during the six weeks 
by those who made the workshop a 
full-time project; no grades would 
be assigned, but reports would be 
made direct to the school board. 
These reports, and participation in 
public forums, would replace term 
papers and examinations; no lectures 
would be given, but faculty consult 
ants on every phase of the study 
would be available for conference. 
The reality of the undertaking 
challenged the students. Some were 
at first baffled by the complexity and 
the novelty of the task, and asked 
what they were expected to do. The 
only reply was, “What would you 
need to know if you were to be 
superintendent here next year?” 
They discovered that they faced 
the necessity of “selling” their poli- 
cies to the other members of the 
workshop. The director and consult- 
ants declined to make decisions for 
them; but they learned more thor- 
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oughly and convincingly by that 
method. ‘Their efhciency and_ self 
confidence increased significantly in 
the six weeks. 


How Students Worked 


They talked with business men, 
with teachers, with women's club 
ofhicers, with garden club chairmen 
with Boy Scout leaders, with Camp 
fire Girl leaders, with the librarian, 
with the mayor, and with boys and 
girls on playgrounds and at the lake. 
They compared notes on interviews 
with parents and their children. 
They found out the ambitions of 
children and compared parental am 
bitions for them. ‘They noted the 
activities in which parents and chil 
dren shared. ‘They discovered pat 
ents whose interest anade them po 
tential leaders and assistants in boys 
and girls clubs. ‘They gave personal 
ity tests to a sampling of children 
of varying ages to discover whether 
their school experiences or thei 
community activities were chiefly re 
flected in their behavior patterns. 

They followed up the answers olf 
parents to discover the degree of in 
sight they showed into the relation 
of environment to the future citizen 
ship and character, as well as to the 
emotional adjustment of children 
They checked on their willingness to 
increase school bonds to build a 
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COMPETITION far 


* Desirable Athletic 
Competition 
for Children 


Report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Athletic Competition 
for Children of Elementary 
and Junior High School Age. 
46 pp. 50¢ each; 2-9 copies, 
35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 


each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


* Masters Theses in 
Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, anid Recreation 


by Thomas K. Cureton 


A compilation of over 3500 

individual titles from 1930- 

46, cross-indexed under sub- 

jects and areas. 292 pp. 
$3.00 


(10% discount to members) 


Order today 
from 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


swimming pool in the projected high 
school for those who did not live 
immediately on the lake shore. 


Reactions to Survey 


More important than the skills 
they learned was their increased sen- 
Sitiveness to community influences 
on the child. School-community re- 
lations can never again be a mere 
verbalism to them. 

“T never before guessed what went on in 
the youngsters’ heads,” said one member. 


“Why, they get more education outside 
of school than inside,” commented another. 

“This was an eye-opener,” exclaimed a 
third. “These problem cases in school 
don't need punishment; they need under- 
standing! They're victims of their sur 
roundings.”’ 


The reaction of the community 
was highly favorable. Preliminary 
interviews with community leaders, 
together with local press stories and 
editorials, led to much discussion of 
means of community improvement. 
Luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, and 
churches discussed community ideals. 
Householders talked eagerly with 
student interviewers about many 
aspects of community life and indi- 
cated concern for community im- 
provement. Forums during the prog- 
ress of the survey took the form of 
community betterment discussions. 

One trend of opinion which sur- 
prised both interviewers and local 
school authorities was that a major- 
ity of people would have been will- 
ing to increase an already heavy tax 
levy to have a swimming pool in- 
stalled immediately in the school 
plant, for which a contract had al- 
ready been let without the pool. 
While the policy was not changed, 
because the minority was substantial, 
it was gratifying to discover that the 
loud voices of protest against taxes 
did not represent nearly so large a 
number as their din implied. This 
disparity between loudness of protest 
and extent of opposition held true 
in all areas. 


Chief Interest 


Chief local interest converged on 
the possibility of employing a year- 
round recreation director. Three 
film showings heightened the discus- 
sion: Playground U.S.A., One Thou- 


sand Dollars for Recreation, and 
Leaders for Leisure. Shown at con- 
secutive forums in the order named, 
they built up first a recognition of 
the natural recreational advantages 
in their community, then the need of 
educating the whole community to a 
sense of responsibility for an educa- 
tional recreation program, and final- 
ly, the necessity of professional 
trained leadership. When the work- 
shop closed, clubs and leaders were 
discussing all phases of the problem, 
with the strongly expressed hope 
that arrangements could be made 
between the city council and the 
school district for joint employment 
of a full-time director of recreation. 


More Such Surveys 


What was done in this workshop 
can be repeated in every community 
within convenient driving distance 
of a teacher-training institution. A 
department of physical education 
has advantages in that its methods 
are naturally functional. Its teach- 
ings are directly related to life situa- 
tions, its students accustomed to ap- 
plying the facts and principles they 
study, 

The experiences met in such a 
workshop increase the social con- 
science of the learner; they expand 
the view of the recreation director; 
they better prepare one to co-operate 
with a socially sensitive school ad- 
ministrator or community recreation 
director. Indeed, they open doors 
into positions as directors of commu- 
nity recreation. How far-reaching 
such a movement may become in 
improved training of teachers in all 
fields, and of administrators, is a 
matter of conjecture — a dream that 
fires the imagination of the educa- 
tional idealist! 

It would be a short-sighted com- 
munity that would not welcome such 
a study. It will initiate a movement 
for self-examination. It will open 
the way for further special commu- 
nity studies. It will mobilize com- 
munity loyalty and community 
pride. Often it will lead to sounder 
policies of organized leadership, 
through this to more competent 
leadership, and eventually to better 
integrated community consciousness 
and enriched cultural life. * 
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Lloyd M, Jones 
President-elect 


William Meredith 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
Conference Headquarters 


Conference 
of the 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION 


April 19-23, 1953 


Theme 


“Ideals in Action” 


ONCE AGAIN the Eastern District Association offers, in its 
annual Conference, a program designed especially for you. 

Beginning with the opening session on Sunday morning 
and continuing until closing time on Thursday, each day's 
program has been planned to include meetings and demon 
strations which will appeal to a wide range of varied interests. 

Outstanding speakers, participation Opportunities, colorful 
social activities, and delightful visitations in the “new"’ Pitts 
burgh make your attendance at the EDA Conterence a “must” 
in ‘53. 

Join with us, You will be imbued with the spirit of “Ideals 
in Action!” 


Speakers 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, president, AAHPER 
Dr. Earl Dimmick, superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 


Dr. Ruth Evans, director of physical education for Women, Spring 


field College 
The Honorable David L. Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh 
Dr. Minnie L. Lynn, past-president, EDA 


Dr. Charles Noble, Dean of Herricks Memorial Chapel, Syracuse 


University 


Dr. Charles B. Nutting, vice-chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 


Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University 
Branch Rickey, general manager, Pittsburgh Baseball Club 


. . . For Your Information .. . 


Ethel T. Kloberg 


President 


Herbert Roberts 


Conference Manager 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Conference City 


(1) Make your hotel reservation now 
—Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Complete hotel information ap- 
pears in the February JOURNAL. 

(2) Don’t miss the Sunday work- 


leghany Vocational High School, 


Pittsburgh. Times reserved for these 
gathings are: Mon. April 20—6-7:45 
(general); Tues. April 21—12:45- 
2:45 (college); Wed. April 22+-12-2 


(special) and 6-7:45 (general) . 


shop session. Be informed on contro- (4) “Have a date with your State” newest 
versial professional problems. Tuesday, April 21, “All States Ban- werns, 
(3) Luncheons or dinners: For ar- quet.” Support your State Associa- US.A's 
rangements, contact A. L. Walsh, Al- tion. See and hear the world famous 


“Tambaritzans.” (Dress optional) 


ern trains. 


(5) Plan to save time for a visit to 
the commercial exhibits 

(6) See the “new” Pittsburgh. Ar- 
and land at one of the 
largest airports in the 


by auto over some of 


and best highways 


Come by rail and travel in ultra mod 
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Sunday, April 19 


Morning 

9:30-10:30—Nominating Committee 

9:30-12— WORK CONFERENCE — Di- 
rected by the Committee for the Coordi- 
nation, Advancement and Development of 
Health, *Physical Education, and Recrea- 
dion. 
Presiding: Jeannette Saurborn, Chm., 
CAD Committee. 
Topic: “What are the Needs of Chil- 
dren in our Culture Today? Let's Take 
A Look at the Child!”—“A Doctor Looks 
at the Child,” “A Pediatrician Looks at 
the Child,” “A Child Growth and Devel- 
opment Specialist Looks at the Child,” 
“An Educator Looks at the Child,” “A 
Parent Looks at the Child.” 

Panel topic: “What is the Place and 
Purpose of Competition in Programs for 
Children?” Moderator: Julia Pratt, NYU. 

10-1:15—Executive Committee—lunch- 
con meeting. 


Afternoon 

12:30-8:30—Registration.* 

1:30-5:30 — REPRESENTATIVE  AS- 
SEMBLY. 

2-4—COMMITTEE WORK GROUPS. 

Topic: “How can this information be 

used in the problems we are attacking? 
What are our next steps for action?” 

4-5—GENERAL SESSION FOR ALL 
COMMITTEES—“What Have We Ac 
complished?” (An evaluation of techniques 
and direction for CAD Committees) . 

5:45-8—Formal Opening of Commercial 
Exhibits. 


Evening 

6-8 — Evaluation Committee Dinner 
Meeting——Chm.: Ruth Byler, State Edu- 
cation Dept., Hartford, Conn. 

8:15-16—FIRST GENERAL SESSION— 
Presiding: Ethel T. Kloberg, president, 
EDA, Public Schools, Baldwin, N.Y. 
Members of the Student Section will be 
special guests. 

Musie: Acapella Choir, Taylor Allder- 
dice H. §S., Pittsburgh, Director, Emma 
Steiner. 

Invocation: Dr. N. R. H. Moor, dean, 
Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh. 

Greetings: The Honorable David L. 
Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh. 

Keynote message: Dr. Minnie Lynn, 
past-president, EDA. 

Address: “Guaranteeing the Growth 
of Ideals,” Dr. Charles C. Noble, dean, 
Herricks Memorial Chapel, Syracuse Univ. 

10—Reception. 


Monday, April 20 
Morning 

7:30-9 — Breakfast meeting - 

Committee and Section Officers, 


Executive 


8:45 


Registration. 


*For preCenference registration, write Ruth 
Wetter, Chairman of Registration, Dept. of 
Physient Education, Fifth Ave. High School, 
Putshureh, Pa. 
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EDA — EVERYBODY DOES AGREE 


9:30-11—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Recre- 
ation) —Presiding: Ellis Ring, Springfield 
College. 


—BASIC BODY MECHANICS — Chm: 


John V. R. Logan, Temple Univ. Sum- 
marizer: Marie Grall, Temple Univ. 

Topic: ‘Basic Instruction in Body 
Mechanics for Professional Personnel.” 
Speaker: Jessie Wright, M.D., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh. 

Topic: “The Application of Correc- 
tive Exercise Techniques for Problems 
of Body Mechanics for the University Stu- 
dent.” Speaker: 7. Erwin Blesh, Ph.D., 
Yale Univ. 


—COLLEGE AND PRIVATE AGENCY— 


Chm.: John A. MacPhee, Cortland State 
Teachers College. 

Topic: “Classification of Objectives for 
Better Student Field Work for Recreation 
Majors.” Panel: Dr. Charles A. Bucher, 
N.Y.U.; Dr. Fred M. Coombs, Penn. State, 
Harry Thompson, P.S., Great Neck, N. Y.; 
Jack Conners, director of Union Neigh- 
borhood House, Auburn, N. Y. 


—HEALTH EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


—Chm.:; Marjorie L. Craig, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

Topic: “Ways of Learning.” Speaker: 
President; Amy Hostler, Mills College of 
Ed. Discussion Leader: Marguerite 
Vollmer, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 

Illustrations of Learning Principles: 
“Working with Doctors,” Dr. Arthur F. 
Hartnett, Penn. State; “Working with 
Parents,” Samuel Wishik, M.D., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; “Working with Teachers,” 
Charlotte Leach, National T. B. Associa- 
tion; “Working with Dentists,” Dr. Morey 
R. Fields, Health Dept., N. Y. C.; “Work- 
ing with Community Groups,” Marian 
Miller, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; “Working with Adult Educa- 
tion Groups,” Dr. Bernard Hughes, State 
Charities Association, N. Y. C. 


—INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS — 


Perry W. Bean, East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College. 

Discussion: “Athletics for All Through 
Intramurals”; “Intramurals a Comple- 
ment for the P. E. Program”; “Intra- 
murals Must be Planned and Provided 
for’; “Problems in Intramurals Can Be 
Solved”; “Intramurals Develop Character, 
Sportsmanship, Social Adjustment”; “In- 
tramurals Carry Over Into Living”; “P. E. 
Is for Girls Too—So Are Intramurals”; 
“School Morale and Student Development 
Through Intramurals"; “Intramurals Cost 
Litthe—Pay Off Big.” Disecussants: lWil- 
liam P. Lynch, P. 8. Wellesly, Mass.; Ray- 
mond G. Sparks, Springfield College; Wil- 
liam A. R. Harkness, Yale Univ.; and 
Vera Rummel, P. S., Meadville, Pa. Sum- 
marizer: Alfred G. Andrews, P. S., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

11-11:15—Visit to Commercial Exhibits. 

11:30-12:45 — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION—Dr. William Grimshaw, Univ. of 
Mass. 


Topic: “Where Do We Stand in Recre- 
ation: Our Weaknesses and Accomplish- 
ments.” Speaker: Dr. Jay B. Nash, NYU. 

Topic: “A report on the work of CAD. 
Chm.: Harry Thompson, P. S., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Afternoon 

2:15-3:45 — AUBIO-VISUAL AIDS 
(Women’s Athletics)—Presiding: Pa- 
tricia Morris, Temple Univ. 

—ADMINISTRATIVE TESTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS: Chm.: Arthur A. 
Esslinger, Springfield College. Summariz- 
er: Dorothy A. Mohr, Univ. of Maryland. 

Topic: “The Physiological Interpre- 
tation of the Fitness Test,” Speaker: 
Lucian A. Boucha, Haskell Laboratory of 
Industrial Toxicology, Wilmington, Del. 

Demonstrations: “The Brady Volley- 
ball Test,” Clayton T. Shay, Springfield 
College; “Indian Motor Fitness Test,” 
Andrew Coccari and Dana Clark, Syracuse 
Univ. “Test of Physical Application and 
Conditioning,” Dr. H. C. Carlson, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. 

—CAMPING—Chm.: Dr. 
Boston Univ. 

Topic: “Teacher Training in School 
Camping.” Speaker: Les Clark, Boston U. 

Topic: “A Look at the National Pic- 
ture in School Camping.” Speaker: Hugh 
Ransom, American Camping Assn. 

Discussion Groups: “Initial Plan- 
ning,” Leader: Les Clark, Boston Univ.; 
“Programming for Overnight Trips,” 
Leader: Joseph Halper, Univ. of Penn. 

—COLLEGE HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
—Chm.: Elena M. Sliepcevich, Spring- 
field College. 

Topic: “Some Practical Group Tech- 
niques Applicable to Teaching Large Col- 
lege Health Classes.” Speaker: Dr. Morey 
R. Fields, Health Dep’t., N. Y. C. 

Disecussants: Dr. Leslie R. Irwin, Bos- 
ton Univ.; Mary McCormic, Univ. of Md.; 
Julia M. Pratt, N. Y. U.; Dr. Arthur F. 
Davis, Penn. State; Dr. Mary Jane Hun- 
gerford, New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege; Carl F. Fischer, Univ. of Conn. 

—EXHIBITORS CLINIC (auspices of 
Associated Exhibitors). 

Topie: “Using Our Exhibitors’ Serv- 
ices—Educators and Exhibitors Talk It 
Over.” Representing Exhibitors: Lois 
Ackerman, secretary of EDA-AE; repre- 
senting education: Julia Pratt, N. Y. U. 

3:45-4—Visit to Commercial Exhibits. 
5:30—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Gen- 
eral Materials) — Presiding: William 
Rosenthal, Christopher Columbus H. S., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

—AQUATICS—Chm.: Charles E. Sylvia, 
Springfield College. Summarizer: Helen 
Phillips, Sargent College. 

Topic: “The Yale Swimming Condi 
tioning Program.” Speaker: Robert F. 
H. Kiphuth, Yale Univ. 

Topie: “Swimming for the Handi- 
capped.” Speaker: Richard Brown, 
American Red Cross. 


Arthur Miller, 
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—CITY DIRECTORS—Chm.: Lowell C. 
Drake, P.S., Erie, Pa.; Discussion Leader: 
Elmer B. Cottrell, Dept. of Public Instruc 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. Summarizer: Rich 
ard F. Hayden, P. S., Fall River, Mass 

Topic: “The Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of Staff Officers.” Panel Members: 
Dr. Jack W. Birch, P. S., Pittsburgh, on 
“The Definition of Travelling Teacher, 
Supervisor, Coordinator, and Director”; 
Everett L. Hebel, State Ed. Dept., Tren 
ton, N. J., on “The Duties and Responsi 
bilities of a Supervisor”; Edward R. Abra 
moski, P.S., Erie, Pa. on “The Duties and 
Responsibilities of a Coordinator’; Grover 
W. Mueller, P. S., Phila, Pa. on “The 
Duties and Responsibilities of a Director.” 

—PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Chm.: Mary J. Moriarty, Bridgewater 
State Teachers College. Summarizer: Carl 
E. Willgoose, Oswego State Teachers Col 
lege. 

Topic: “Where Are We Heading in 
Professional Preparation?” Speakers: 
Elsa Schneider, Federal Security Agency; 
Dr. Charles A. Bucher, N. Y. U. 

—WNORC—Chm.: Jean Homewood, Bouve 
Boston School. Open discussion meeting 
for national officials, judges, and chm. 

—Meeting EDA officers and Associated 
Exhibitors officials. 

—Tour of National Rooms and tea in 
Commons Room for Student Section 
members and Consultants, Chm.: Elea 
nor J. Graham, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 

5:30-6—Practice for All States Banquet 
skits. 


Evening 
6-8—Special dinners. 
8:15-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION — Presiding: Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, 
president-elect, EDA, Penn. State. 
Music. Men's Glee Club, Univ. of Pitts 
burgh, David G. Weiss, director. 
Address: “The Challenge to Educa 
tion in 1953,” Dr. Charles B. Nutting, 
Vice-chancellor, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
9:45-10:45—SQUARE DANCING—Call 
er: Ed Durlacher. Orchestra, courtesy Al 
legheny County AAHPER. Social dance 
demonstrations, with instructions by Don 
Bogenau and Kay Frey, introducing new 
round dance “Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.” 
10:45—Social dancing, Brad Hunt and his 
Orchestra. 


Tuesday, April 21 


Morning 

8:45—Registration. 

9:30-11 — AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
(Health Education) — Presiding: Otto 
Kuescher, Pa. T.B. and Health Society. 

—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PHYs- 
ICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN—Chm.:: 
Harold L. Berridge, Univ. of Penn. Sum 
marizer: Robert Bruce, U.S. Mil. Acad. 

Topic: “Achievement of Objectives in 
College Physical Education.”  Diseus- 
sants: 4. E. Lumley, Amherst College; 
Karl Lawrence, Colgate Univ.; Lester Fra 
ley, Univ. of Md.; Sherman P. Fogg, 
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Penn. State; William F. Meredith, Univ. 
of Penn.; William L. Hughes, Temple 
Univ.; Carl Olson, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 

—PUBLIC SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUL- 
CATION—Chm.: Hazel M. Wacker, Pan 
zer College. 

Group Discussions: “After School 
Activities for Elementary and Junior 
High Schools,” Margaret Millar, P. S., 
Paterson, N. J.; “Point Systems and 
Awards for Boys in Secondary Schools,” 
Dr. Harry Dippold, P. S., Pittsburgh; 
“Point Systems and Awards for Girls in 
Secondary Schools,” Mrs. Alma Titman, 
H. S., Rumson, N. J:; “Competitive Sports 
in the Elementary School Program, Yes 
or Nor’; “Insurance Plans for Effective 
Protection in Physical Education Activi 
ties,” Charles Nelson, H. S., Freehold, 
N. J. and Lawrence W. Grimes, executive 
director, N. Y. State H. S. Athletic Pro 
tection Plan; “The Leaders Corps in the 
High School Program,” George A. Craig, 
P. S., Baldwin, N. Y. “Is There a Case 
Against Litthe League Baseball?,” Dr. 
Charles Bucher, N. Y. U.; “Cheerleading 
Problems and Half-Time Performances,” 
Frances Bragger, H. S., Leonia, N. J.; 
“Making Posture and Body Mechanics an 
Integral Part of the Physical Education 
Program,” Dr. Iva Claire Howland, Cort 
land State Teachers College; “Individual 
and Dual Games in the School Program,” 
Ruth Wetter, H. S., Pittsburgh; “Locker 
Room Administration,” Everett L. Hebel, 
State Dept. Education, Trenton, N. J.; 
“The Organization of Noontime and Re 
cess Play Periods,” Jeanette Sanborne, 
P. S., Brownville, N. Y. 

—SAFETY EDUCATION—Chm.: Dr. J. 
Duke Elkow, Brooklyn College. 

Topic: “New Methods in Safety.” 
Speaker: Frank Bennett, Specialist in 
Safety Education, Baltimore. 

Topic: “Where Do We Go from Here?” 
Speaker: Dr. Herbert J. Stack, N. Y. U. 

—State Officers Meeting Presiding: 
Theodore T. Abel, president, Pa. AHPER. 
—Reecreational Therapy Committee 

(open meeting) —Chm.: Robert C. Boyd, 
chief, Special Services, VA Hospital, As 
pinwall, Pa. 

11-11:15—Visit to Commercial Exhibits. 

11:30-12:45 — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Chm.: Dr. Elizabeth Mc 
Hose, vice-president, Health Education, 
EDA. Summarizer: Dr. Delbert Oberteuf 
fer, Ohio State Univ. 

Topic: “Teamwork in Health Educa 
tion.” Panel: Moderator: Dr. Morey R 
Fields, Health Dept., N. Y. City; T. M 
McLenahan, M.D., Bd. of Ed., Pittsburgh; 
Mary Arnold, Dept. of Health, Pitts 
burgh; Andrew Kovace, health education 
consultant, Tuberculosis League of Pitts 
burgh; Mary Thompson, health coordina 
tor, P. S., Prince George's County, 
J. Glenn Smith, principal, Wilkinsburg 
J. H. S., Pittsburgh. 

Afternoon 
12:45-2:45—College luncheons. 


3-4:30—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (Safety 
Education) Presiding: Dr. J. Duke 
LElkow, Brooklyn College. 

Topic: “Introducing Safety Through 
Health Education,” Dr. Nelson 8S. Walke, 
Brooklyn College; “Analyses of films in 
safety,” Dr. Herbert J. Stack, N. Y. U. 

—DANCE—Chm.: Margaret Covert, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. “Creative Music 
and Creative Use of Instruments tor 
Dance.” Demonstration directed by Doro 
thy Briant, Penn State, with Mrs. He 
mance Reese, Penn State, accompanying 
Arranged by Margaret Covert. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh and Penn. State College stu 
dents participating. 

—INDUSTRIAL RECREATION — Chim 
Fred A. Wilson, Scovill Mfg. Co., Wate: 
bury, Conn. Topie: “What Industrial 
Recreation Means Today.” Speaker: 4. 
H. Spinner, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan 
caster, Pa. 

Topic: “Community Relationship with 
Industrial Possibilities.” Speaker: Dy 
Arthur Weigle, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 


—MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION—Chm.: 
Jack F. George, State Ed. Dept., Concord, 
N. H. 

Topic: “What About Little League 
Discussants: Dr. Roscoe 
Brown, N. Y. U.; Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, 
consultant, AAHPER; Dr. Stuart 
venson, Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh; 
Carl E. Stotz, commissioner of Little 
League; Lueille Verhulst, Syracuse Univ.; 
Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, State Ed. Dept. 
Harrisburg; Dr. Arthur Esslinger, Spring 
field College. Robert Stirrat, Nassau 
Daily Review, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

—RESEARCH COUNCIL—Chm.. Clayton 
T. Shay, Springfield College. Summarizer 
Dorothy Mohr, Univ. of Md. 

Topies: “Selecting a Battery of Tests 
in Public Schools,” “Evaluating the Pro 
gram on the Basis of Testing,” “How 
Public Relations are Effected Through 
Teaching,” “Problems of Testing in Pub 
lic Schools.” 

—SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE —Chm.: 
Anthony A. Pascal, P.S., Bloomfield, N. | 
Summarizer: Dr. Elizabeth S. Avery, con 
sultant, AAHPER. Topic: “Inieraction 
of School Health Services and Health In 
struction.” Panel: Pittsburgh person 
nel, including Dr. Evan W. Ingram, first 
associate in charge of instruction; J. W 
Harmier, M.D., director, Division of 
School Health Services; S. J. Carver, 
D.DS., dental supv.; H. A. Fisher, Lati 
mer Jr. H.S.; Alberta Wilson, R.N., Dept 
of Public Health; Blanche Parner, supy 
of health and physical education, Mt 
Lebanon Schools. 

—Student Consultation Hour and Tea. 
Co-Chm.: Eleanor Graham, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, John Jenny, Temple Univ 

4:30-4:45—Visit to Commercial Exhibits 

4:30-5:45—Practice States Banquet skits 

—1954 Executive Commitice and Sec- 
tion Chairmen meeting. Presiding: Dr. 
Lloyd M. Jones, president-elect, EDA. 
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—State and City NSWA Representatives 
meeting. Vresiding: Mrs. Patricia Col- 
lins, Chm., EDA-NSWA, 

—STUDENT SECTION—Chm.: Robert 
J. Flynn, Temple Univ. Topie: “Activi 
ties of the Physical Education Major 
Club.” Panel: University students. Sum 
marizer: Helen Greschner, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh. 

—State Membership Chairmen and 


Aquatic Demonstration — Chm.: 
Charles E. Silvia, Springfield College. 
Demonstrations: “Synchronized Swim 
ming,” Gertrude Goss, Jackson College; 
“Teaching Pre-School Beginners,” Wil 
liam Campbell, Springfield College; “An 
alysis and ‘Yeaching Progression for 
Dives of High Degree of Difficulty,” Phil 
lip Moriarty, Yale Univ.; “Some Develop 
ments and Trends in Life Saving and 


Topic: “Strength and Endurance (con 
ditioning) Effects of Exhaustive Exercise 
of the Elbow Flexor Muscle.” Speaker: 
H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College. 

Topic: “A Study of Variations in Hu- 
man Flexibility.” Speaker: Jack R. 
Leighton, Penn State. 

Topie: “Some Problems Needing Re- 
search in Physical Education.” Speaker: 
Leonard A. Larson, N.Y.U. Discussion. 


Water Safety,” Charles Silvia; “Spear Fish 
ing Techniques and Equipment,” Charles 
Arnold, Horace Mann School, N.Y.C. 

—AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (General)— 
Presiding: Marjorie E. Fish, ‘Trenton national Scene.” Speakers: Dr. Dorothy 
State Teachers College. New films, film S. Ainsworth, Smith College; Dr. Rachel 
strips, and loop films, including elemen- FE. Bryant, consultant, AAHPER; Dr. 
tary school physical education and health, Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College; 
camping aquatics, and dance. Josephine Fiske, Goucher College. Dis- 

—STATE DIRECTORS MEETING— cussion leader: Margaret Millar, Chm. 
Presiding: Elmer B. Cottrell, State Ed. elect EDA-NSWA,; Secretary: Mrs. Doro- 
Dept., Harrisburg, Pa. thy Chilikian, P.S., Phila., Pa. 

5-6—F valuation Committee meeting. Chm.: 
Ruth Byler, State Education Dept., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


State Association Officers meeting. 
Chm.: Carl Troester, executive-secretary, 
AAHPER. 


—WOMEN’S ATHLETICS (under aus- 
pices of NSWA)—Chm.: Mrs. Patricia 
Collins, EDA Chm., NSWA, 

Topic: “Women’s Sports in the Inter- 


Afternoon 
12-2—Special luncheons. 

NSWA Luncheon — Presiding: Mrs. 
Edna Sinnamen, H.S., Lansdowne, Pa. 
2:15-3—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Chm.: Dr. Karl C. H. Oermann, 
vice-president, EDA. Speaker: Dr. Ruth 
Evans, Springfield College. Topie: “Prob- 
lems in the Women’s Program of Physi- 
cal Education.” Speaker: Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. Topic: 
“Problems in the Men's Program of Phys- 

ical Education.” 


Evening 

6-8—Special dinners. 

8-9:30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 
Presiding: Dr. Karl C. H. Oermann, vice 
president, physical education, EDA; 
Speaker: Branch Rickey, general man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Baseball Club. Topie: 
“Living up to Our Ideals in Athletics.” 


9:30-12—Dancing. 


Theodore T. Abel 
President of Host State 
Pennsylvania State Association 


ALL STATES BANQUET 7 p.m. 
Presiding: Ethel T. Kloberg, presi 3:30-3:45—Visit to Commercial Exhibits. 
dent, EDA. 3:45-5:15 — AUDIO - VISUAL AIDS 
Invocation: Reverend William M. (Men’s Athletics) — Presiding: Robert 
Delaney, president’ Rhode Island Kalchthaler, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
AHPER. —COMMUNITY RECREATION — Chm. 9:30-11—DANCE—Chm.: Don Begenau, 
Greetings: Dr. Earl Dimmick, supt. Dr. Fred Coombs, Penn State. Topic: Queens College. Demonstration of Mod- 
of public schools, Pittsburgh. “Certification and Licensing of Recrea- ern Dance by Malvena Taiz, Univ. of 
Address: “National Highlights”: Dr. tion Personnel.” Panel; Dr. Ellis H. Penn.; Dance Problems — Discussion. 
Clifford L. Champlin, State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y.; Moderator: Murray Driller, P.S.. N.Y.C. 
AAHPER. Robert W. Crawford, Dept. of Recreation, —PUBLIC SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDU- 
Presentation of Awards and Citations. Phila., Pa. Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, con CATION — Chm.: Hazel M. Wacker, 
Entertainment sultant, AAHPER; Dr. Harlan G. Met Panzer College. Discussion leaders: Mrs. 
Skits by State Associations. calf, Cortland State Teachers College. Marie Provaznik, Panzer College; Eugene 
“Tambaritzans,” Duquesne Univ. —ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY Wettstner, Penn. State. 
Director: Walter W. Kolar. SCHOOL HEALTH—Chm.: Dr. Arthw Topie: “International Developments in 
F. Davis, Penn State. Topie: “Co-opera Rhythmical Gymnastics.” Speaker: Mrs. 
tive Action for Meeting the Responsibili- Marie Provaznik, Panzer College. 
Wednesday, April 22 ties of Family Life Education.” Panel: Demonstration: “Rhythmical Gym 
Morning Chm.: Jeanne R. Risedorph, family life nastic Composition with Hand Appara 
8:45—Registration. education, Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh person tus,” women students of Panzer College; 
9 :30-10:30—Fxcciutive Committee Official nel, including Dr. Evan W. Ingram, P.S.; “Fundamentals of Free Standing Gymnas 
visit to Commercial Exhibits. Florence L.. Marcus, M.D.; Arsenal Health tics,” men students of Panzer College; 
9:30-12 — Demonstrations; Visitations. District; Gustav L. Schramm, Juvenile “Gymnastic Composition,” members of 
Special visits to schools, universities, and Court; C. H. W. Pullen, P.S.; Mrs. Karl Penn. State College Gymnastic Team 
Schucker, RN. —WOMEN’S ATHLETICS—Chm.: Ma 
—RESEARCH—Chm.: Leslie W. Irwin, garet Millar, Bd. of Ed., Paterson, N. J. 
Boston Univ. Demonstrations: “Swimming for Begin 
Topie: “The Relationship of Certain ners,” Mrs. Arthur Harms, Chm., synchro 
Factors to the Quality of Administrative nized swimming, N. J. AAU; “New Meth 
Programs in Physical Education.” Speak- od of Artificial Respiration,” Emil ] 
Bonavita, Pittsburgh chapter, Amer. Red 


Thursday, April 23 


Morning 
8:30—Registration. 


Brownell, president, 


other places of interest have been an 
ranged, Chm: Allen Risedorph, Dept. of 
Parks and Recreation, Pittsburgh. 
Dance Demonstration — Chm.: Don 
Begenau, Queens College. Square, round, 
and tolk dance demonstrations by stu 
dents trom Herron Hill Jr. HL S., directed er: Dana bk. Clark, Syracuse Univ. 
by kero Davidson, Pittsburgh; Folk dance Topie: “A Determination of the Prev 
demonstration for all levels, directed by alence of Certain Harmful Health and 
Michael and Mary Herman, Folk Dance Safety Misconceptions Among Fifth and 
House, N.Y.C., assisted by students from Sixth Grade Public School Children.” 
Pittsburgh Schools and YMCA; and War- Speaker: Joseph Dzenowazis, Boston U 
ren H. Mayo, Community Folk Dance Topie: “Comparison of Effects of Cer 
Group, Chatham Street YMCA, Pitts tain Blood Alkalinizer and Glucose Upon 
burgh. Summarizer: Murray Driller, P.S., Competitive Endurance Performance.” 
N. Y. City. Speaker: Warren Johnson, Univ. of Md 


Cross; “synchronized swimming,” Eleano) 
Graham, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 

—CAMPING—Chm.: Arthur Miller, BA 
“School Camping.” 

10-2—1953-54 EDA Executive Commit- 
tee Meeting and Luncheon. 

12—Executive Board, Dance Section. 
Officers and officers-elect, luncheon 
meeting. * 
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Glenn Holmes 


Convention Manager 


W. W. Patty 
Vice-Pres., Health 


Katherine L. Cronin 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Education 


Julian Smith 
Vice-Pres., Recreation 


April 29, 30-May I 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


TO MEMBERS OF THE MIDWEST AHPER: 


The 39th Annual Convention of the Midwest 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will be held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
April 29, 30, and May 1. Convention Headquarters 
will be the Loraine Hotel. We expect 1,200 
professional teachers and students to register 
for the Convention. 

The Midwest District officers and program 
committee have planned a fine program that 
Should be interesting and informative. It in- 
cludes an opportunity to visit our schools, 
parks, state capitol, university, and other 
points of interest. Plans also call for plenty 
of opportunity for you to take part in a variety 
of activities that should afford you relaxation 
and fun. 

We hope the weather man will favor us with 
his best effort so you can see the beauty of 
our city, lakes, state capitol, and university. 

Madison welcomes you to the Midwest Con- 
vention. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN HOLMES 

Convention Manager 


siding, Anne Finlayson. 
9-12—State Officers—Presiding, Ruth 4-5:15—Phi Epsilon Kappa—‘Current 
Palmer. Problems in Interscholastic and 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Clifford Horton Carolyn Bookwalter Paul Landis 


Secretary-Treasurer President President-elect 


PRECONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29 2-5— Motion pictures 
Morning 3: 
= : cies; Convention and commercial exhibits 
9 A.M.-7:30 P.M.—Registration. 3:30-5:30—State Membership 
9-12—Midwest Past-Presidents — Pre men and the AAHPER Staff. 


3:30-6—Legislative Council 


10-12—Tour of schools and city. collegiate Athletics.” 
5-6—Appointments with consultants, job 

Afternoon interviews, etc. 

2-3:15—-Nominating Committee; Execu- 5:30-7:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa dinner. 


tive Committee. 6-8—Group dinners as desired. 


Loraine Hotel, Madison 
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CONVENTION 
“Youth and Our Responsibility” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29 
Evening 
%:15-9:30—OFFICIAL OPENING SES- 


SION—Presiding: Glenn Holmes, con- 
vention manager, Madison Public Schools. 
Greetings: Public officials, school officials. 
Address: Hardin Branch, M.D., Psychia 
trist, Medical School, Univ. of Utah. 
Topie: “The Body an Envelope for the 
Mind.” 

10-1—Convention dance, For non-dancers 

Informal Get-Together. Host: Wiscon- 

sin State Association. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30 
Morning 


7:30-8:45—Group breakfasts as desired. 

9 A.M.-5 P.M.—Registration. 

9-10:15—-ELEMENTARY SECTION— 
Chairman; Hermine Sauthoff, Davidson 
P. S., Madison, Wis. 

Topie: “Demonstration of Achieve 
ments in Physical Education Activities by 
Sixth Grade Boys and Girls.” 

Teachers: Dixie Berry, Pat Browning, 
Hermine Davidson, Jessie Dunham, Jerry 
Fitzgibbon, Marjorie Ingram, Virginia 
Jefferds, Ray Lenahan, Margaret Meyer, 
Helen Murphy, Glenn Rall, Eleanor 
Rapp, Bill Rhodes, Eleanor Saloutos, 
Bill Slater, Harry Thompson. 

9-10:15 — SPECIAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS—“How We Do It”’—Unique 
devices and equipment for Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics. 

10:15-12—Tour of city and points of in- 
terest for wives of Delegates—Chairman: 
Mrs. Robert Nohr, Madison, Wis. 

10:15-10:45—-TOUR of Convention and 
commercial exhibits. 


Section Meetings 


10:45-12—MEN’S ATHLETICS—Chair- 
man: Arthur 8S. Daniels, Ohio State Univ. 

Speaker: /van Williamson, football 
coach, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Topie: “Football Highlights of the 
1952 Season—Including the Rose Bowl.” 
Discussion Period. 

—RECREATION—Chairman: V. F. Hern 
lund, assistant director of recreation, 
Chicago Park District. 

Topic: “Education for Recreation 
Leadership.” A panel of experts fol 
lowed by individual discussion groups. 

Speaker: Jackson M. Anderson, Purdue 
Univ.; Charles K. Brightbill, Univ. of 
Illinois; Garrett G. Eppley, Indiana Univ.; 
H. Clifton Hutchins, Univ. of Wisconsin; 
John G. Schlerlacher, West Virginia Univ. 

—-ATHLETICS, GIRLS AND WOMEN 
(NSWA)—Chairman: Marjory Lyons, 
Ripon College. 

Topic: “Problems in Girls’ and Wo- 
men's Athletics.” Presiding: Rachel Ben 
ton, Northwestern Univ. Speaker: Esther 
French, Wlinois State Normal Univ. 
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10:45-12 — SPECIAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS—“How We Do It”—Unique 
devices and equipment for Health Edu- 
cation and Health Services. 

Topies: “Audiometric Testing in the 
Public Schools’—Gail Coons, Indiana 
State Board of Health; “Growth Records” 

G. F. Cousins, Indiana Univ.; “Teach- 
ing of Posture’—Wallace Wesley, North- 
ern Illinois State College. 


Afternoon 


12:45-1:45—Group luncheons as desired; 
Wisconsin State Luncheon. 

2-3:15—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Chairman: Aatherine L. Cro- 
nin, division vice-president, Midwest Dis- 
trict, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Topie: “How Bridge the Gap?" 
Panel: Anne _ Finlayson, moderator, 

Kalamazoo, Mich.; George E. Watson, 
state supt. of public instruction, Wis.; 
Kenneth L. Wilson, Commissioner, West- 
ern Athletic Conference; Arthur Mans- 
field, inter-collegiate baseball coach, Univ. 
of Wis.; Helen Manley, director H., P. E., 
and S., University City, Mo.; Bernice 
Leary, curriculum consultant, Madison, 
Wis.; Josephine Hintgen, asst. supt. of 
guidance and curriculum, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Paul Olson, Elem. School Principal, Madi- 
son; Dr. H. Kent Tenney, pediatrician, 
Madison. 

2-5—Motion pictures. 

3:15-3:45— Tour of Convention and com- 
mercial exhibits. 

3:15-5:15—COACHES CLINIC—Foot- 
ball and basketball. Sponsors: Wisconsin 
Athletic Association, and Univ. of Wis 
consin Athletic Dept. 


Section Meetings 


3:45-5 — DANCE — Chairman: Nancy 
Brock, Purdue Univ. 

Topie: “Dance Accompaniment.” Lab 
oratory session in percussion accompani- 
ment for modern dance classes. Leader: 
Louise Kloepper, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

— HEALTH EDUCATION — Chairman, 
Ruth B. Palmer, Kenosha P. S. 

Demonstrations: “A School Health 
Committee in Action.” Presiding, Cath- 
erine K. Campbell, Wisconsin State Board 
of Health; a psycho-drama—Dr, Helen 
Dunlap, Shorewood P. S.; The “Ins” and 
“Outs” by Norah Stirlin, presented by 
members of the Drama Club, Shorewood 
H. S., Ottis Swiger, director. 

—RESEARCH—Chairman: Esther French, 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 

Research Reports: Section I: “The 
Evaluation of Selected Postures in Rela- 
tion to Muscle Tension by Means of Ac 
tion Current,” Charles Nader, Indiana 
Univ.; “The Composite Criterion and Its 
Relation to Factor Analysis,” Frances 7. 
Cumbee, Univ. of Wisconsin; “The Motor 
Abilitv of Third, Fourth, and Fifth Grade 
Boys,” Albin Warner, Champaign Com- 
munity Schools; “Characteristic Like 
nesses and Differences Between Skilled 
and Non-Skilled Performance of — the 
Standing Broad Jump,” Helen Zimmer- 
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man, Southern Illinois Univ.; “Some Ob- 
servations of the Harvard Step Test,” 
Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State Col- 
lege; “An Analysis of Leverage in the 
Underarm Softball Pitch,” Mildred Ha- 
ney, Baltimore, Md. 

Section IT; “The Contribution of Ath- 
letics to Social Mobility,” A. A. Annarino, 
Purdue Univ.; “A Study of the Leisure- 
lime Interests and Habits of Retired 
Faculty Members at the University of Illi- 
nois,” Robert R. Boissy, George Williams 
College; “Some Curricular Determinants 
for Prospective Teachers of Physical Edu 
cation,” Beatrice A. Baird, Wisconsin 
State College; “A Study of Social Integra 
tion in a College Football Squad,” Wil 
liam G. Trapp, Wabash College; “Com 
parative Study of Attitudes Toward Ath 
letic Competition in the Elementary 
Schools,” Phebe M. Scott, Bradley Univ.; 
“A Test of Motor Ability for College 
Men,” Harold Barrow, Indiana Univ. 

3:45-5—SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION 
—“How We Do It’—Unique devices 
and equipment for Recreation. 

3:45-5—Resolutions Committee. 

5-6—Student-Leaders Tea. 


Evening 
7-9:30 — CONVENTION BANQUET — 


Presiding, Robert Francis, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 
Speaker: Earl C. Kelley, Wayne Univ. 
Topic: “Education for the Whole Per- 
son. 
7:30-9:30—Informal discussion groups 
Sponsor: Wisconsin AHPER. 
10-1 — Convention Dance — For  non- 
dancers—Informal Get-Together. Host: 
Wisconsin State Association. 


FRIDAY, MAY I 
9-10:15—RECREATION DIVISION — 


Presiding: Julian W. Smith, division vice 
pres., Midwest District, asst. supt., Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Topic: “How Can the Community 
School Meet Its Responsibility for Recre 
ation?” ‘Town-Meeting-type discussion. 
Moderator: Julian W. Smith. 

Panel: Harold C. Bauer, Supt. of 
schools, Fond du Lac, Wis.; A. L. Buech- 
ner, supervisor, School Building Service, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison; 
D. B. Dyer, asst. supt. in charge recrea 
tion and adult education, Milwaukee P.S.; 
Paul J. Olson, principal, Midvale School, 
Madison; FE. G. Rice, exec. secy., Michigan 
Inter-Agency Council for Recreation, 
Lansing. 

10:15-10:45—Tour of Convention and 
commercial exhibits. 

10:15-10:45—Midwest Association official 
visitation of exhibits. 


Section Meetings 


10:45-12—CITY DIRECTORS AND SU- 
PERVISORS — Chairman: Lester N. 
Wilke, Sheboygan P. S. 
Speaker: Lawrence Rarick, Univs*of 
Wisconsin. 
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Topie: “Maturity Indicators as Guides 
to Program Planning.” Discussion period: 
“Problems of Supervision and Adminis- 
tration.” 

10:45-12 — SAFETY EDUCATION — 
Chairman: C. Wesley Dane, Indiana Univ. 

Elementary School Section: “A dem- 
onstration of a practical method of corre- 
lating and integrating safety education 
with other subjects in the curriculum 
(5th grade).” Theme: “Clark County, 
Indiana (1784-1953) .” Committee: Thel- 
ma C. Wright, special teacher, Charles- 
town, Ind., chairman; Beotha J]. Abstain, 
elementary school, Jefferson Co., Ky.; 
James V. Adams, consultant, Sanitary En- 
gineer, New Albany, Ind.; Robert M. 
Burke, industrial arts teacher, Louisville, 
Ky.; M. Jeanette Nichols, elementary 
school, Springfield, Ky. 

Secondary School Section: Presiding, 
Imogene Winslow, Scottsburg, Ind 
Theme: “Vitalizing the Classroom Teach- 
ing of Safety Education.” A demonstra 
tion. Demonstrators: Mildred Stinson, 
Richmond, Ind.; Everitt Hartsough, Lew 
Wallace H. S., Gary, Ind. 

College Section: Presiding, Dr. A. EF. 
Florio, Univ. of Tlinois. Program: Prog 
ress report of Midwest Colleges partici- 
pating in a united effort to expand and 
augment the safety education program in 
teacher preparatory institutions. Discus 
sion Leader: Homer Allen, Purdue Univ. 

Driver Education Section: Presiding, 
Lyman Combs, Howe H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Theme: “Effective Teaching in the 
Classroom and in Practice Driving.” Top 
ic: “The Light is Green.” Charlotte Eck, 
Dayton, Ohio; “The Classroom Lights 
the Way,” Kenneth L. Meyer, Renssalear, 
Ind. Discussion. 

—THERAPEUTICS — Chairman: 
Belknap, Oak Park City Schools. 

Speaker: Talk by 19-year old cerebral 
palsy boy on “Social and Emotional Ad 
justment Problems of the Handicapped.” 

—ATHLETICS — Girls and Women — 
NSWA DEMONSTRATIONS — Chair- 
man: Marjory Lyons, Ripon College. 

Demonstrations: “Bowling, the Kin- 
esthetic Approach,” Muriel Sloan, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; ‘“Co-educational Volley- 
ball”; “Synchronized Swimming,” Cath- 
erine Fritz, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Helen 


Afternoon 


12:15-1:45—Group luncheons as desired. 
NSWA luncheon meeting of state sports 
chairmen and state representatives; Pre- 
siding, Rachel Benton, chairman-elect, 
Midwest District, NSWA. 

2-3:15—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Chairman: Willard W. Patty, di 
vision vice-pres., Midwest District, Indi 
ana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Panel Discussion: “The Health Co 
ordinator in Action.”” Leader: Edward ] 
Gilday, Ypsilanti, Mich Panel Members: 
John Black, Preble County Schools, Ohio; 
Leola Goedecke, Mt. Carmel P. S., UL; 
Manuel Kuechle, Shaker 
Ohio: Clara’ Leasure, 


Jackson, 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAI 


Heights P. S., 
Ohio, 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Norman Ziebell 
Illinois 


J. W. Grimm 
Ohio 


Doris Julian 
Indiana 


Al Ball 
West Virginia 


R. W. Webster 
Michigan 


Robert Francis 


Wisconsin 


Margaret Robertson, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Harold Weldin, Peoria P. S., Il. 
2-5—Motion pictures. 
3-5—BOWLING CLINIC—Sponso 
American Junior Bowling Congress 
3:15-3:45— Tour of Convention and com 
mercial exhibits. 
3:45-5—ATHLETICS, MEN — INTRA. 
MURALS CLINIC—Chairman: Arthur 
S. Daniels, Ohio State Univ. 

Topie: “Principles Underlying the O1 
ganization and Conduct of Intramural 
Programs.” Speaker: (To be selected.) 
Panel Discussion: “Organization and 
Conduct of Intramural Programs in Small 
High Schools, Large High Schools, and 
Colleges and Universities.” (Panel mem 
bers to be selected.) 


Section Meetings 


3 :45-5—CAMPING—Chairman: 
FE. Kneer, Kast Peoria Community H. S. 
Theme: “New Angles in the Camping 
Program.” Speakers: “Advanced Camp 
craft,” Marilyn Meyer, Evanston Town 
ship H. S.; “Phe American Red 
Small Craft Safety Program,” Representa 
tive of Midwest District American Red 
Cross, Chicago 


—TEACHER EDUCATION—Chairman 


Marian 


Cross 


Candace Roell, Wiinois State Normal 
Univ. 
Panel Discussion: “Let's Talk About 


the Teacher.” Moderator: D. Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State Univ. 


Anne Finlayson, 
Kozak, Cleve 
French, linois State 
Walker, Butler 
supt., Madison 


Panel Members: 
Kalamazoo P. S.; 
land P. S.; Esther 
Normal Univ.; 
Univ.; Philip H 
PS 

—STUDENT SECTION—Chairman 
ty Wilsdn, Univ. of Wisconsin 

Topie: “Problems of Leachers in 
Iraining and on the Job.” 


George 


Galvin 


Falk, 


Bet 


Panel Members: /ris Boulton, New 
Trier S.; Helen Hazelton, Purdue 
Univ.; Julian Smith, Mich, State Dept 


of Education; others to be selected 
—WNORC—Women's National Officials 

Rating Committee Chairman lean 

Homewood, State Univ. of 
Open 


lowa 


Program: discussion meeting 


for national ofhcials, judges, and board 
chairmen 

1:45-6—New Legislative Council Meet- 
ing—Carolyn Bookwalter, presiding 

6-6:30 — New Executive Committee 


Meeting—Paul FE. Landis, presiding 


Evening 
8:15-9:45—GENERAL SESSION—Pre 
siding, Paul EF. Landis, president-elect, 
Midwest AHPER 
Speaker: Simon A McNeely, 
Office of Education 
Orchesis: Department of — Physical 


Fducation for Women, Univ. of Wiscon 
sin 


19-I—CONVENTION DANCE. * 


7 
State Presid — 
| ate Presidents. Midwest District 
~ 
-~ 
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TWISTO is an easy-to-carry, easy-to- 
use portable toothbrush. TWISTO can 
be filled with an 8 to 10 day supply of 
For Baseball sag } toothpaste and slipped into your 
and Softball OSes pocket, purse or lunch kit. It gives 
ys you an opportunity to follow dentists’ 
advice to ‘‘Brush your teeth after every 
meal!’ Twisto is lightweight, and 
sanitary—looks like a fountain pen 
and is made of durable plastic and 
nylon bristles. Comes in grey, coral, 
chartreuse and aqua. On sale at drug, 
grocery, and beauty counters or send 
$1.00 to: 
Twisto Container Corporation, 
Dept. 157 


900 Main St., Redwood City, 


AERIAL TENNIS DART—-a vigorous game that 
will hold your interest and develop muscle 
tone and agility at the same time—available 
in single and double sets. The single set pic- 
tured includes one net, two birdies, and two 
paddies. This game, usually played indoors, 
is move adaptable to outdoor play than bad- 
minton due to the weight and carry of the 
birdies. The birdie has a base of solid live 
rubber. The paddle is 3g” plywood, with a 
leather top handle to prevent slipping. For 
free circular with rules and price list, write to: 
Sells Aerial Tennis Company 
Power-Bilts 4834 felinder Ave., Kansas City 3, 
Sold Only 


in 
Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


FLOOR TENNIS—a fast, new competitive sport—originated in Glenview, Ill. Pictured 
are Coleman Clark, National Table Tennis Champion 1932, and Dr. H. A. Hattstrom, 
creator of the game. Floor tennis can be played on any floor surface court 8 by 16 
feet with a two-foot-high net. Base, side, and center lines are 34” wide. Regulation 
table tennis ball is used, and bats are slightly larger and longer than table tennis 
Golf Catalogs racquets. The United States Floor Tennis Association has copyrighted the rules and 
be full colar regulations in order to supervise and conduct official Floor Tennis tournaments. For 
GRAND SLAM ut information, write 
United States Floor Tennis Association 
1724 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIlinois 
Louisville, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. Kentucky 
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1953 is “DISTRICT YEAR” for AAHPER Conventions 


The Associated Exhibitors of the AAHPER urge you to support your District Convention this spring. Since there 
will be no National AAHPER Convention in 1953, the District meetings will be especially significant. Wherever 
you live, there will be a District meeting nearby and your convention city extends a warm welcome to all of you. 


Note the PLACE and DATES of YOUR District Convention and plan NOW to attend. 


NORTHWEST . . . Missoula, Montana—April 16 to 18 
SOUTHWEST . . . Logan, Utah—April 8 to 10 

| MIDWEST . . . . Madison, Wisconsin—April 29 to May 1 
CENTRAL . . . Sioux Falls, South Dakota—March 25 to 28 
SOUTHERN. . . Saint Petersburg, Florida—April 8 to 10 
EASTERN. . . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—April 19 to 23 


WILL YOU? 


THE ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS WILL BE THERE. 


Watch for your friends, the Exhibitors, at your DistrictConvention. These are the members of the ASSOCIATED 


EXHIBITORS OF AAHPER: 


Ahrens Manufacturing Company, Ine. Geo. MacArthur and Sons, Ine. 
Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. McConnell School Map Company 
The American Institute of Baking Fred Medart Products, Inc. 
American Junior Bowling Congress E. R. Moore Company 

The American Playground Device Co. The C. V. Mosby Company 

The Athletic Institute, Ine. National Dairy Council 

A. S. Barnes and Company National Sporting Goods Association 
Bristol-Myers Company Paper Cup and Container Institute 
Tom Broderick Company Pennsylvania Athletic Products 

S. Capezio, Inc. Pepsi Cola Company 

Champion Knitwear Company, Ine. Peterson and Company 

Dudley Lock Corporation J. E. Porter Corporation 

Dudley Sports Company Prentice Hall, Ine. 

Evaporated Milk Association Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
The Folk Dancer W. B. Saunders Company 
Game-Time Recreational Equipment Seott, Foresman and Company 
General Mills, Ine. A. G. Spalding and Bros., Ine. 
The Hanna Manufacturing Company Square Dance Associates 
Hillerich and Bradsby Company Sylvia Putziger Blazers 
International Cellucotton Products Co, Tampax Incorporated 

The Jam Handy Organization, Ine. United States Rubber Company 
The MacGregor Co. W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation 
Marba, Ine. Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


NOTE from the Associated Exhibitors: Of course, we cannot all be at every District meeting. If you do 
not see us at your convention, keep in touch by mail and watch for us at next year’s District meetings and the 
Biennial AAHPER Convention in New York, April 18 to 26, 1954. 


AND RECREATION 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, 


ASSOCIATED 
EXHIBITORS 
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Freshman orientation in gymnastics taught by Hubert Dunn, gymnastic instructor 
and varsity gymnastic coach at Washington State College. 


Physical Education 
for Freshmen 


by GLEN E. GALLIGAN 


HAT SHOULD BE included 

in a first semester course in 
physical education for college Fresh- 
men? Do first-term Freshmen need 
a course designed especially to meet 
their needs and interests? The in- 
structors in the required physical ed- 
ucation course for men at Washing- 
ton State College have been experi- 
menting with this problem for the 
past three years. 
Required Program 

Perhaps a brief description of the 
required physical education service 
program at Washington State Col- 
lege will give a clearer picture. 

All undergraduate students at 
Washington State College are re- 
quired to take physical education at 
least two hours a week for six  se- 
mesters.  First-term Freshmen are 
required to enroll in a course called 
Freshman Physical Education — tor 
two periods a week and in addition 
attend one hygiene lecture each 
week. Second-term Freshmen, Soph- 
omores, and Juniors may elect: any 
sports course offered in the service 
curriculum, provided they select one 
team sport, one rec reational sport, 
and one combative sport. 


$2 


All students are required to pass 
a minimum achievement swimming 
tesi. ‘This test is given during the 
first term and students who fail are 
advised to take beginning swimming 
the second semester. Students not 
able to participate in the required 
program are registered in the re- 
medial physical education course. 
In the fall of 1949 approximately 
2,700 boys were taking physical edu- 
cation in the required program, 
1,000 of whom were in Freshman 
sections. 


Basic Conditioning 

Prior to 1949 the Freshman required 
course was called Basic Conditioning, 
or “Basic’’ by the students. The 
course content originally consisted 
of calisthenic drills, self-testing ac- 
livities, and some mass games, but 
eventually because of overcrowded 
classes the course comprised mostly 
calisthenic exercises. 

The Freshman students seemed to 
accept their first semester of basic 
conditioning with somewhat of an 
attitude that, since the physical edu- 
cation course was required and there 
seemed to be no way of avoiding it, 
they might as well endure it and get 


it over with. Many of the other 
students who were allowed to elect 
physical education courses of their 
own choice seemed to have a good 
attitude but the staff could, at the 
same time, sense a negative and in- 
different attitude toward physical 
education on the part of some others. 
Furthermore, this passive and indif- 
ferent attitude acquired during the 
first semester seemed to carry over 
into the other years. 

The staff was aware that any 
change in a student’s original opin- 
ion of physical education after the 
first semester depended largely upon 
the good teaching techniques and 
enthusiasm of the instructors in the 
courses he selected. 


The students’ opinion the 
Freshman course, as taught, revealed 
that the majority were not interest- 
ed in the course but did not object 
to calisthenics as vigorously as was 
expected. The main objection was 
that they got sore muscles each time 
because of the interval between the 
last period each week and the be- 
ginning period of the next week. 


Revised Course for 1949 

The objectives for the new course 

for Freshmen were (1) to give the 
student vigorous activity, (2) to 
make the course interesting and en- 
joyable to the student, (3) to orient 
students on elective courses, (4) to 
create in the students a good atti- 
tude toward the physical education 
program, (5) to develop a physical 
fitness test, (6) to limit enrollment 
in classes so that better teaching 
would result. 
Program. In light of the objectives, 
the following procedures relative to 
course content and class organiza- 
tion were decided upon by the staff: 
(1) to limit warm-up drills to ten 
minutes; (2) to use squads of six in 
class organization; (3). to build 
course around four areas: games, 
combative stunts, orientation and 
visitation; (4) to inaugurate a test- 
ing program; (5) to conduct classes 
outdoors whenever possible. 

The instructors agreed to follow 
the schedule set up so that all would 
be teaching the same activity unit 
at the time designated. 


Testing Program. The physical fit- 
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AMERICAN SPORTS 


APRIL 11, to MAY 17, 1953 
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MID-CENTURY FESTIVAL 


April 11 - Mik 


This is the national celebration 
that will take place from April 
11 to May 17 throughout many 
cities in the United States. Dur- 
ing this period of time those in- 
dividuals and organizations who 
believe that America stays 
strong, healthy and happy through 
an interest and participation in 
sports will be conducting sports 
activities in their communities. 
This is the first time national ob- 
servance has been made of sports 
activities that do so much toward 
bringing recreation and pleasure 
to so many. It is timed to occur 
near the end of the winter sports 
season and the beginning of the 
summer sports season. Its essen- 
tial purpose is to stimulate an 
active interest and participation 
in sports by all age groups and 
all income groups. There are no 
hard fixed rules that govern how 
the local community must observe 
this festival. Sports activities in 
each community will be planned 
and conducted along the lines best 
suited to that community in the 
eyes of the local sponsoring indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

The sole purpose and aim of the 
Mid-Century Festival of Ameri- 
can Sports is to introduce more 
people to the fun and recreation 
of healthy sports participation. 


Community Participation 


QUESTION: 


inaugurate a local celebration of the Mid- 
Century Festival of American Sports? 


| ANSWER: | Practically any or- 


ganization made up of persons interested 
in the welfare of their community. You 
will find such interested persons in 


Schools 

Community recreation departments 
Civic groups 

Voluntary agencies 

Religious organizations 

Sports organizations 

Baseball teams and leagues 

Izaak Walton chapters 

Sportsmen’s clubs 

Junior sports groups 


American Legion 
and many others. 


You will want to encourage the formation 
of a community-wide Sports Festival 
Committee with representatives from as 
many of the above groups as possible. The 
Committee should make a few plans and 
start the program off with a local proc- 
lamation given by the mayor or the head 
of your local government. Secure the co- 
operation of local newspapers, radio and 
television stations. 
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\ y 17, 1953 
QUESTION: 


sports activities can local organizations 
conduct for the Mid-Century Festival 
American Sports? 


| ANSWER: 


activities can be used, but it is recom- 
mended that you select those that will 
have the greatest interest for the most 
people in your community. Here are some 
suggestions: 


For the Community as a whole: 

1. A local Sports Festival or Pageant, 
with a parade, a Queen, demon- 
Strations, a picnic 

2. A community Poster, Window 
Painting or window decorating 
contest 

3. Activities that emphasize the 
Family unit 

For Schools: 

1. Demonstrations, sport field days, 
or school visitations where sports 
programs can be put on review for 
the community. 

2. A play day or sports day for mass 
participation 

3. School assembly programs with 
speakers and sports demonstra- 
tions 

4. Competitive sports events. 


For municipal park and recreation de- 
partments 

1. Ceremonies to inaugurate a sum- 

mer sports program. 

Announcement of summer sports 

program and local publicity pro- 

gram. 

3. Special teaching clinics in various 
sports activities. 

4. Special sports programs, tourna- 
ments or other participating sports 
events. 

For sports organizations: 


1. To offer cooperation with schools 
and community recreation depart- 
ments. 


2. To offer cooperation with tennis 
clubs, softball leagues, archery 
clubs and other organizations 

3. Cooperation with civic groups and 
voluntary agencies 

4. Cooperation with local newspa 
pers for special sports promotion 
programs 

5. Supply talent for and conduct 
special teaching clinic: 

For community organizations: This grou] 

would include such organizations a 
Civic Service groups 
Veterans’ organizations 
YMCA and YWCA 
CYO 
B'nai B'rith 
Religious organization: 

Boy Scouts 
Girls Scouts 
Campfire Girls 
Boys clubs 
and other groups 
Suggestions for participation of the 
groups would include 
1. Special programs on sports sub 
jects by the civic service and 
luncheon groups 
2. Others of this group may Wish to 


organize special sports events of 

their own or cooperate with a 

school program or other commu 

nity recreation group) program 
Here are some specific ideas for local 
sports activities 

(1) Casting tournament 

(2) Fishing derby 

(3) Archery contest: 

(4) Winter sports carnival, includ 
ing skiing, skating, ice-sailing, 
hockey, and other event: 

(5) Golf “Hole in One” tournament 

(6) Bowling tournament 

(7) All types pf athletic events 
(baseball, boxing, tennis, ete.) 

(8) Trap shoots, skeet, pistol and 
rifle competition 

(9) Water events, including swim 
ming, diving, water-skiing, water 
polo, sailing, rowing, etc 
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PRINTED IN U.S.A 


| QUESTION: | What organiza- National Golf Foundation 


tions are sponsoring the Mid-Century Fes- , 
tival of American Sports? U. 5. Office of Education 


U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Practically all of 


the non-profit organizations dedicated to Nationai Industrial Recreation Association 
American health, sports and recreation. The Athletic Institute 


These include: 


The Sport Fishing Institute 
American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation Izaak Walton League 
American Recreation Society Society of State Directors of Health, 
American Institute of Park Executives Physical Education and Recreation 


All of these organizations are actively sponsoring the Mid-Century Festival of American 
Sports and will be glad to offer suggestions and any help they may be able to give from 


their offices. 


These two posters can be obtained free to help in publicizing your local sports activities. Number 1 has space provided at 
bottom for you to list your own local event and date. Just write to: 


FESTIVAL 
AMERICAN 


CHICAGO 


FREE POSTERS FOR YOUR E 2) 


the 
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ness test comprised the following 
items: pull-ups, push-ups, sit-ups, 
pulse rate, burpee, mile run, stand- 
ing broad jump, trunk flexion and 
extension. 

Orientation. One period was uti- 
lized to explain general departmental 
requirements and to answer ques- 
tions relative to the 30 activities of- 
fered in the elective program. It 
was pointed out to the instructors 
of elective courses that this orienta- 
tion period was their opportunity 
to sell their activity to the boys. The 
instructors were asked to present to 
the Freshmen sections the activity in 
which they specialized. Most classes 
observed and participated in boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, swimming, appa- 
ratus, tumbling, golf, archery, bad- 
minton, and tennis. 


Evaluation of 1949 Program 

An evaluation was obtained from 
each student at the end of the semes- 
ter. In order to get a true statement, 
the student was requested not to 
sign his name. Approximately 90 
per cent of the students felt the 
course was helpful. Ninety-five per 
cent stated that the orientation phase 
of the program was adequate. 

About 75 per cent of the students 
stated they thought the testing pro- 
gram would be helpful if given at 
the beginning and end of the se- 
mester. The answers in general re- 
vealed that the students did not 
think the tests too time-consuming 
or too strenuous. 

A review of the course was made 
by the faculty. Problems encoun- 
tered, student evaluation, and seem- 
ingly good points in the program 
were discussed at length. The staff 
felt that some improvement had 
been made suggested that 
thought should be given to the im- 
plementation and purpose of the 
physical fitness test. Grading pre- 
sented a definite problem. The in- 
structors agreed that, for the pres- 
ent, attitude, performance, and at- 
tendance should constitute the main 
factor in grading and that the physi- 
cal fitness test should not be a deter- 
mining factor. 


Freshman Program for 1950 
The student evaluation and staff 

recommendations were taken into 

consideration when the course was 


revised for the fall term, 1950. The 
wide percentage range of student 
interest in the over-all program 
seemed to reflect the inability on the 
part of some instructors to obtain 
desired results. The differences may 
have been due to ineffective teacher 
preparation and the failure to apply 
good teaching techniques. ‘There 
fore, in scheduling classes, an effort 
was made to place, when possible, 
the more experienced teachers in 
charge of Freshman classes. 
Program. The students’ request for 
more team games and fewer “kid 
games” was considered in’ making 
the 1950 program. “Touch football, 
soccer, volleyball, basketball, and a 
period for orientation comprised the 
program. Weekly staff meetings 
were held to discuss lesson plans. 

The students were told at the be- 
ginning of the unit that the instruc 
tor was aware that the time assigned 
was not adequate to develop the fine 
points of the game, but that suffi 
cient skills would be taught to play 
the game. If a student wished to 
perfect his game, he could elect the 
sport later, since team games are 
offered in the regular schedule. 

The time allotted to warm-up 
drills was limited to a maximum of 
six minutes and instructors were 
urged to use combinations for the 
day which included trunk, leg, and 
arm exercises. The Harvard step 
test was substituted for the broad 
jump and trunk flexion and exten 
sion in the physical fitness test. The 
results were interpreted to the class 
and each student encouraged to talk 
with the instructor. 


Evaluation of 1950 Program. Ihe 
student evaluation revealed that the 
students liked the variety of team 
games and the method of presenting 
team skills. The main comments 
under “dislikes” had to do with in 
sufhcient time for each team sport 
and insufhcient space. There was 
only an occasional negative com 
ment on the warm-up exercises. 
The staff felt that definite prog 
ress had been made toward construc 
tion of a course which contributed 
to the needs and interests of the stu 
dents but that the physical fitness 
program still required careful study, 


Freshman Course for 1951 

There seemed to be a noticeable 
improvement in the manner in 
which the daily classes were con 
ducted and the increase in student 
interest was clearly evident in the 
fall of 1951. The addition of speed 
ball, to follow the unit in soccer, 
was the only change in program con 
tent. Staff meetings placed empha 
sis upon improving teaching tech 
niques, organizational details, and 
the use of teaching aids. 

An opportunity was given in each 
class for students to choose perma 
nent teams for that activity and to 
elect team captains. Even though 
the teams played only three or four 
periods, considerable team spirit was 
noticeable and students seemed to 
get better acquainted. 

Junior and Senior student majors 
in physical education enrolled in 
the course in Directed Observation 


(Concluded on page 59) 


Freshman orientation in wrestling taught by Bill Tomaras, wrestling instructor and 
varsity wrestling coach at Washington State College. 
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Bounce Plus .... 


The technical and physical edu- 
cation “know-how” of Nissen 
experts means an ever-improved 
TRAMPOLINE for your pro- 
gram. 


Trampy Says: 
“Beats Me!” 


MODEL 
549-T 


MINI-TRAMP 


Available at once 


JUNIOR TRAMPOLINES 
Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPUOLINE* 


*Name “Trampoline” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A AVE. N.W. 


WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


HEADQUARTERS FOR AWARDS 


Write us fully about your award problems for executive study 
here and ideas with quotations, 


AWARDS to fit any reasonable budget. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA AS BADGE, BUTTON OR CHARM 
PRICE LIST — OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


INSIGNIA Gold gt. Silver 
Button—for coat lapel $6.50 $1.75 $1.15 
Pin—with safety catch 6.50 1.75 1.15 
Charm—with double ring 6.50 1.75 1.15 
18” fine chain—with clasp 3.50 1.50 1.00 


Add 20% Federal Excise Tax and any Sales or Use taxes. 
Mailed prepaid. 
Write for your Copy of the 1953 edition of 

The BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 

Official Jeweler to 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 
*lace all orders direct with ... 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


FACTORIES — ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
In Canada—Contact the nearest Birks Store 


Sports ‘Equipment 


your local MacGregor Dealer 


Dancing 
can be 
$0 EASY TO LEARN 
SO EASY TO TEACH 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 

Here is the easy and economical way to offer square dance in- 

structions . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square 

dance records. 


e 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive 
oral instructions by Ed Durlacher—instructions easily understood 
by school children of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving 
the dancers time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best 
in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls 
are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square dance 
authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

he fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls 
or instructions—“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.’ 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
Album 6: Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple 
dances and mixers . . . all popular favorites. Includes a 12” 
record of music for all six. 
RHYTHMS 

Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very 
young. Pepular children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate 
many rhythmic movements. Just the album you've wanted for so 
very long. 


All records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 
You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
albums. Write today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-15 Freeport, N. Y. 
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Dorthalee Horne 


Secretary-Treasurer 


George J. Sirnio 
President-elect 


Agnes Stoodley 


President 


“Foundations for Action” 


22nd annual 
NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1953 


Missoula, Montana 


Florence Hotel 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


PROGRAM 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 
During the convention, delegates are in 
vited to make appointments for individual 
conferences with national officers and special 
ists who appear on the program. Appoint 
ment books listing names and hours avail 
able may be found at the registration desk. 
Particular attention is called to the fol 
lowing people who are visiting from out 
side the Northwest District. 
e Clifford Lee Brownell, president of 
the American Association for Health, Physi 
cal Fducation, and Recreation 1952-54; 
Chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education, Veachers College, Columbia 
University; author of numerous profession 
al books. 
e Fred V. Hein, vice-president for health 
education, AAHPER; consultant in health 
and fitness, Bureau of Health Education of 
the American Medical Association. 
e Carl A. Troester, Jr., exectitive-secre 
tary, AAHPER. 
e Betty Meredith-Jones, visiting profes 
sor, Univ. of California, from Guilford, 
Surrey, England; graduate of Chelsea Col- 
lege of Physical Education, Chartered Socie 
ty of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, and 
Rudolph Laban School of Movement; 
prominent member of physical education 
profession in England and research special 
ist in use of movement in mental and phys- 
ical therapeutics, in industrial efficiency, 
and in dance. 
e Aileene Lockhart. Univ. of Southern 
California; Chairman-clect, National Sec 
tion on Women’s Athletics; well-known in 
the field of research; author of professional 
books and articles. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Students and teachers interested in mak- 
ing application for positions may register 
for appointments. Administrators and su- 
pervisors who desire to interview candidates 
are invited to consult the Bureau. The 
Placement Bureau will be located near the 
registration desk. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 
Afternoon 


2-5—Pre-convention committee meetings 


Evening 

6-7 :30—Dinner 
pervisors Section 

7:30-10—-ADMINISTRATORS AND SL- 
PERVISORS—Chairman: Henry Meyer, 
Missoula Public Schools; Secretary: £. 8 
Henderson, Spokane P Program 
Chairman: George Werner, Spokane P. 5 


-Administrators and Su 


Topie: “Problems—1953.” 
7:30-9 — SECTION CHAIRMEN AND 
RECORBERS Presiding:  Dorthalee 

Horne, Univ. of Washington 


8-10—Coffee hour. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 

Morning 

7-9—Executive Board breakfast. 

8—RKegistration. 

9:30-11 — OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION—P residing: Agnes Stoodley, presi 
dent, Northwest District Association, Mon 
tana State Univ. Welcoming Addresses 

Speakers: Clifford L.. Brownell, AAH 
PER president and Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director, National Recreation 


Jennelle Moorhead 
Vice-Pres., Health 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


i 
Edwin Henderson W. H. Shumard 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Education 


\ssociation Topie: “Our Associations 
Can Work Together Effectively.” 
11-12—-RECREATION FOR ALL—Pre 


siding: William Shumard, vice-president 


for recreation, Northwest District 
Demonstration and group participation 

in recreational techniques, led by Helen 
Dauncey, NRA consultant 

Afternoon 

12:30-1:45 —- STATE ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEONS —Idaho: S/urley Aroeger, 
outgoing president, College of Idaho 
Clyde Park, incoming president, Idaho 
Falls PS Montana: Marga Jlosaecus, 
president, Montana State College. Ore- 
gon: Claude Cook, outgoing president, 
Bend High School; Robert Bergstrom, 
incoming president, Oregon State College 
Washington: Patricia Hieber, president, 
Western Washington College 

2-3:15 - COMBINED SESSION - 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RECREATION—P residing: George Sir 
nio, president-elect, Northwest District. 

Topie: “Movement as the Foundation 

for All Activities.” Speaker: Betty Mere 
dith-Jones, Guilford, Surrey, England, 

3:30-5—RECREATION WORKSHOPS 


Chairman: William Shumard, vice 


pres. for recreation, Northwest) District. 


Vice-Pres., Recreation 
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Topies: “Extra-Curricular Activities,” 

Salem, Ore., leader; 
“School Administrators and the Public 
Recreation Program,” Robert Gibbs, 
Boise, Idaho, leader; “Out-of-school Com- 
munity Co-sponsored Activities for Teen- 
agers,” Helen Dauncey, NRA, leader; 
“Teaching Techniques for Leisure-Time 
Use,” Lee Rankin, Bellingham, Wash. 

3:30-5—DANCE WORKSHOP—Chair- 
man: Bettie Jane Owen, Univ. of Oregon. 
Betty Meredith-Jones, England, leader 
and consultant. 

3:30-5 — MEN’S ATHLETICS — Chair- 
man: John Breeden, Mont. State College. 

Discussion Topic: “Athletic Policies 
of the Northwest Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools.” 

Topie: “Report on the National Study 
Related to Competitive Pressures.” 
Speaker: Carl Troester, AAHPER execu. 
tive-secretary, Washington, D. C. 

5—Visit exhibits. 


Verne Gilmore, 


Evening 

6-7:30—NSWA Dinner and Business 
Meeting—Chairman: Marianne Blenkin- 
sop, Jane Addams Jr. H.S., Shoreline P.S., 
Seattle. Speaker: Aileene Lockhart, 
chairman-elect, NSWA, Univ. of S. Calif. 

6-7:30—Phi Epsilon Kappa Dinner. 

7:45-8:30—MEMBERSHIP— Chairman: 
Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. District and State Membership 
Chairmen meeting with Carl Troester, 
executive secretary, AAHPER. 

7:45-8:30 — AQUATICS — Chairman: 
Robert Oswald, Montana State Univ. 

7:45-8:30 — THERAPEUTICS — Chair- 
man, Virginia Harrison, Ovegon State 
College. Speaker: Steven L. Rodgers, 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Missoula. Topic: 
“Guiding Principles in Adapted Physical 
Education.” 

8:30-9:30 — AQUATIC SHOW — Aqua- 


maids, Montana State Univ. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 
Morning 


7-8 :30—Breakfast meetings. 
8:30—Registration; Visit exhibits. 
9:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION—Chairman: F. 8. Henderson, vice- 
president for physical education, Spokane 
PS Speaker: Clifford L. Brownell, 
president, AAHPER. 
9:30-11—GENERAL SESSION—Presid- 
ing, Agnes Stoodley, Northwest president. 
Speaker: Carl 
secretary, AAHPER. 
sociation at Work.” 
Business Meeting, Northwest District. 
Election of officers, 
11:05-12:10—COLLEGCE (MEN AND 
WOMEN )—Co-chairmen: Leon Green, 
past-president, Northwest District, Univ. 
of Idaho, and HW. H. House, Northwest 
District Representative on AAHPER 
Board of Directors, Wash. State College. 
Topie: “Accreditation.” 
11:05-12:10— ELEMENTARY — Chair 
man: Mary Mauro, Roosevelt’ School, 
Spokane Workshop on Elementary School 


executive 
Topie: “Your As 


Troester, 


Activities. 
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State Presidents, 
Northwest District 


Shirley Kroeger 
Idaho 


Marga Hosaeus 
Montana 


Claude T. Cook 
Oregon 


Patricia Hieber 
Washington 


11:05-12:10—HIGH SCHOOL BOYS— 
Co-chairmen: Clyde Park, Idaho Falls 
P.S.; Harvey Walker, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Topic: “Strengthening the Foundations 
for Boys Physical Education Program.” 
11:05-12:10—HIGH SCHOOL CIRLS— 
Chairman: Helen B. Lewis, Jane Addams 
Jr. H. S., Shoreline P. S., Seattle. 
Topie: “Strengthening the Foundations 
for Girls Physical Education Program.” 


Afternoon 
12:15-1:15 — DANCE LUNCHEON — 
Chairman: Bettie Jane Owen, Univ. of 

Oregon. Guest: Betty Meredith Jones. 
12:15-1:15—STUDENT LUNCHEON— 
Co-Chairmen: Beryl Handford and Steve 
Hucko, Montana State Univ. Guests of 
Honor: Clifford L. Brownell, president, 
AAHPER, Fred V. Hein, vice-president 
for health, AAHPER; and Carl Troester, 
executive-secretary, AAHPER. 
:30-2—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION — Chairman: Jennelle Moorhead, 
vice-president for health education, Gen- 
eral Extension Division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 

Topic: “Trends in Health Education.” 
Speaker: Fred V. Hein, vice-president 
for health, AAHPER. 
2:10-3—Section [| —Chairman: Claude 

Cook, supervisor, health and phys‘cal 

education, Bend, Ore. Topie: “Oppor- 

tunities for Health Education in Physical 

Education.” Panel members: Mrs. Jane 

Duffalo Dew, Montana State Univ.; Louise 

Watson, Univ: of Oregon; Shirley Kroeger, 

College of Idaho; Patricia Hieber, West- 

ern Washington College of Education; 
Vincent Wilson, Montana State Univ. 
Censultant: Fred V. Hein. 
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3:10-4—Section I]—Chairman: Jennelle 
Moorhead, vice-president * for health, 
Northwest District. Topie: “Public Re- 
lations.” Panel members: Lillian Cer- 
venka, Sr. H. S., Billings, Mont.; William 
Bentley, Richland, Wash.; Kenneth Ross, 
executive-secretary, Oregon ‘Tuberculosis 
Association. Consultant: Allen P. Jef- 
fries, Idaho State Dept. of Education. 
3:10-4—Section U1—Chairman: Fllen 
Waters, Univ. of Washington. Topie: 
“Special Areas in Health Education (AlI- 
cohol, Narcotics, and Sex Education) .” 
Panel members: Max Kimberly, Mon- 
tana State College; Margaret Greenslade, 
Portland (Ore.) State College; Marjorie 
Estabrooks, Washington State Dept. of 
Public Instruction. Consultant: Ray- 
mond P,. Walker, Mont. Board of Health. 
3:10-4:45 — WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
OFFICIALS RATING COMMITTEE— 
Chairman: Mabel Locke, Northwest Area 
Coordinator, WNORC, Univ. of Idaho. 
Topic: “Current Officiating Techniques.” 
4:30-5:30 — COLLEGE WOMEN — 
Chairman: Ruth Wilson, president, West- 
ern Society for Physical Education of 
College Women, Univ. of Washington. 
4:30-5:30—STATE AND DISTRICT 
OFFICERS — Discussion leader: Carl 
Troester, AAHPER_  executive-secretary. 
4:30-5:30—STUDENT SOCIAL HOUR. 
4:30—Visit exhibits. 


Evening 

7-8:30—RANCH DINNER—Clifford Lee 
Brownell, president of AAHPER, speaker. 

8:30—ROUND-UP—Fun; entertainment. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 


Morning 
7:30-10—Joint breakfast meeting, NEW 
AND OLD EXECUTIVE BOARDS. 
9-10: 15—THERAPEUTICS — Chairman: 
Virginia Harrison, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. Chairman-elect: Margaret Poley 
Univ. of Oregon. Consultant: Betty 
Meredith-Jones, specialist in the Rudolf 
Laban theory of movement and its func- 
tion in therapeutics; lecturer, London 
Occupation-Therapy ‘Training Centre. 
10:30-12:30— RESEARCH — Chairman: 
Marion R. Broer, Univ. of Washington. 
Business meeting and reports on current 
research projects in the Northwest. 
10:30-12 — STUDENTS — Co-chairmen: 
Beryl Handford and Steve Hucko, Mon 
tana State Univ. Topie: “Foundations 
for Professional Preparation.” 
Afternoon 
12:30-2—Luncheon meeting, new Ex- 
ecutive Board. 
1I—TOURS—Arrangements will be made 
to visit places of interest in and around 
Missoula: Bonner Saw Mill (largest in 
the world); Butte Copper Mines (Ana- 
conda copper) ; Flathead Lake (largest in 
the West); Glacier National Park; Mon- 
tana State University Campus; Rocky 
Mountain Research Laboratory (location 
of U.S. Govt. pioneer work on Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, yellow fever, and 
virus X); Virginia City (restored mining 
town, home of Virginia City Players). * 
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Catherine Wilkinson 
President-elect 


Mercedes Gugisberg 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Luell Weed Guthrie 
AAHPER Representative 


Alma Nemir, M.D. 
Vice-Pres., Health 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


annual meeting 


April 8-I1 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 
Evening 

6-8—Executive Committee dinner meet- 
ing. Presiding: Dr. Dudley $8. DeGroot, 
president, Southwest District. 
8:30—Annual dance contest. Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


Morning 

8-12—Registration. 

9-11—FIRST GENERAL SESSION, Pre 
siding: Dr. Dudley 8. DeGroot, president, 
Southwest District. Greetings from Louis 
L. Madsen, president, Utah State Agricul 
tural College, and &. Allen Bateman, state 
supt. of instruction, Utah. 

9:30-12:05 — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Presiding: Dr. Alma Nemir, 
Univ. of Utah, vice-president for Health, 
Southwest District 

Guests: Utah State School Administrators, 
Utah Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
Utah State Nurses Association. 

Topic: “State Departments of Health and 
Education Work Logether.” Panel Mem- 
bers: &F. Allen Bateman, moderator, State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Utah; George 
Spendlove, M.D., Utah State Director of 
Public Health; Verne Landreth, Calif. State 
Dept. of Education; Ronald G. Thompson, 


Arizona State College, Tempe; Mercedes 


Gugisberg, Univ. of New Mex. 
Topie: “What the Juab County Schools 
Learned about the Hearing of Their Chil 


Carol Heoper 
Vice-Pres., Phys. Education 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Logan, Utah 


Glenn W. Arnett 


Vice-Pres., Recreation 


Dudley S. DeGroot 


President 


dren.” Speakers: Leland Anderson, supt. 
of Juab Co. Schools; Dr. Wallace Goates, 
director of audiology, Univ. of Utah. 

Topie: “What We Are Doing in South 
Summit School District--A Cooperative Ex 
periment School-Community Health.” 
Panel Members: J augiian Hall, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Utah, modera 
tor; G. Reed, school administrator; Hugh 
Jewkes, health and physical education in 
structor; Dr. J. A. Nuttall, physician; Dr. 
Clayton Wilkinson, dentist; Mrs. Ward 
Blazzard, Community Health Council; 
Sheila W. Cottam, nurse; David Gunderson, 
student 

Topie: “Mental Health, Our Common 
Objective.” Speaker: ©. /1. Hardin Branch, 
M.D., head of the Dept. of Psychiatry, Col 
lege of Medicine, Univ. of Utah 


Afternoon 

12-2—Luncheon Meetings—Western So 
ciety of College Women; Phi Epsilon Kap 
pa; and State Membership Chairmen, 


Section Meetings 

2-5 — Dance — Presiding, Ruth Jacobs, 

chairman, Univ. of Calif., Los 

Theme: “Design for Action.” 
Workshop Groups: Elementary educa 

tion; secondary education; and professional 

preparation 


Angeles 


Leaders and consultants to be 
announced later. 

2-4—MEN’S ATHLETICS — Presiding, 
Jack C. Curtice, chairman, athletic director, 
Univ. of Utah 


H. B. Hunsaker 


Convention Manager 
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Topic: “Ihe Administration of Athlet 
ics, Both High School and College Levels.” 

Speakers: Dr. Harry A. Scott, Veachers 
College, Columbia Univ.; Glenn Jacoby, 
athletic director, Univ. of Wyo.; Jesse Hill, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; £. Allen Bateman, 
state superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Utah; Dr. A. Ray Olpin, president, Univ 
of Utah; Dick Romney, commissioner of the 
Skyline Conference. 
4-5:45 — Men’s Intramural Section — 
Presiding: Dr. Deane Richardson, chain 
man, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 

Panel Topic: “New Developments in 
Intramural Sports.” Panel Members: 17. 
Tillman Hall, Pepperdine College; David 
Geddes, Brigham Young Univ.; Dr. Car/ 
Voltmer, College of the Pacific; and others 

Topic: “Let's Solve Our Problems.” 
Small discussion groups, selected by size 
and type of schools. Discussion leaders: 
Fred Hinger, P. S., Portales, New Mexico; 
Dr. Magnus Syverson, Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angeles; and others, 
3-5 — NSWA MEETING — Presiding. 
Genevie Dexter, Southwest district NSWA 
chairman. Business meeting of NSWA state 
representatives and national officers. 


Evening 

6-7:45—Dinner Meeting — | oastinaster, 
Dr. H. J. McCormick, Southwest District 
vice-president-elect for physical education, 
Sacramento State College. Speakers: Dr. 
William P. Miller, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, Utah, “What the 
School Administrator Expects of the Pro 
fession in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation’; Dr. Harry A. Scott, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., “Elow the Profes 
sion is Meeting the Challenge.” (This is 
to be an informal dinner.) 


Evening 
8-10-—-SECOND GENERAL SESSION— 
Presiding, Carol Hooper, Southwest District 
vice-president for physical education, H.S., 
Redlands, Calif. Speaker and topic to be 
announced. 

Panel Discussion: Panel members to 
be announced later. Panel theme: “Do 
We See All of It?” 1. Instructional Physical 
Education; 2. Intramural-recreational Pro 
gram; 3. Interscholastic Athletics; and 4. 
Health and Safety Relationships.” Sum- 
marizer: Dr. H. J. McCormick, Sacra 
mento State College. 
10-12—Student section dance. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 


Morning 

9-10:30—THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
—Presiding, Glenn Arnett, Southwest Dis- 
trict vice-president for recreation, San Diego 
Co. Schools. Speakers: Dr. F. Allen Bate 
man, state supt. of Public Instruction, 
Utah. Topie: “The Place of Recreation 
in School and Community Life.” 


Section Meetings 
10:30-12—RECREATION — Glenn 


ett, chairman. Presiding, Dr. Jack Squires, 
vice-president-elect for Recreation, Univ. of 
Utah. 
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State Presidents, 
Southwest District 


Milton B. Morse 


Arizona 


Lloyd E. Webster 
California 


Alfred Sorensen 


Nevada 


Don Overly 
Utah 


Caskey Settle 
New Mexico 


Panel theme: “\ Recreation Policy 
Statement.”” Panel topies and members: 
“Recreation is an Essential Part of the 
Educational Program,” Charles Renfro, di 
rector of School Recreation, Albuquerque 
City Schools; “Recreation Is ap Area of 
Program Interest for Many Agencies and 
Organizations,” Dr. Lynn 8. Roaney, Na 
tional Recreation Association; “Recreation 
Related to More Efficient and Economical 
Use of Total Resources Made Available for 
Recreation on Local, State, and National 
Level,” Dr. Howard Bell, Los Angeles City 
Schools; “Recreation Related to the Util 
ization of Research Methods and Programs 
as a Means of Discovering Sound Develop- 
ments in Recreation,” Ronald Thompson, 
Arizona State College, Tempe; “Recreation 
Related to the Preparation and Qualifica- 
tion of Professional Workers for the Field 
of This Service,” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Univ. 
of Utah. 

10:30-12—THERAPEUTICS. Presiding, 
Dr. John J. Sellwood, chairman, Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles. Theme: “Implement- 


ing the Guiding Principles for Adapted 
Physical Education — Corrective Physical 
Fducation in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
a Means of Implementation.” Films and 
demonstration: [Effie Mae Morrison, su- 
pervisor of corrective physical education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, and Dorothy Or- 
cult, Univ. of Southern Calif. “Implications 
for All Levels of Instruction.” Diseussion 
leader: Walter C. Crowe, Long Beach State 
College, Calif. 


Afternoon 
12—Luncheon Meetings—-NSW \; Recre. 
ation Section; Student Section; and Re- 
search Section. 


Section Meetings 
1-2—NSWA—Presiding: Genevie Dexter, 
chairman, Calif. State Dept. of Public In- 
Softball Demonstration and 
Clinie: Leader: Luella M. Daetweiler, 
Compton Junior College, chairman of 
NSWA Standing Committee on Softball. 
Group Discussions. Group I Leader: 
June Brested, Mills College. Topic: “Girls 
and Women’s Athletics.” Group IL Leader: 
Jerry Ryberg, Univ. of Utah. Topie: “Or- 
ganization and Publicity for Sports Days.” 
Group IIL Leader: Katherine Young, Senior 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Topie: “Organization 
of Girls’ Athletic Associations as a Leader- 
ship and Physical Recreation Device for 
Every Girl in School.” 
2-3:30 — RESEARCH — Presiding, Dr. 
Larry Morehouse, chairman, Univ. of South 
ern Calif., Los Angeles. 


struction. 


Group A, Chairman: Dr. Anna Espen- 
schade, Univ. of Calif. Speakers and 
Topies: Jolin L. Barringer, Tucson, Ariz. 
Senior H. S., “Physical Exercise Aptitudes 
of Mexican-American and Anglo-American 
Boys”; Dewey F. Langston, Eastern New 
Mexico Univ., Portales, “Standardization of 
Volleyball Knowledge Test for College Men 
Majoring in Physical Education”; Lloyd R. 
Burley, and Hugo W. Alaspa, Univ. of New 
Mexico, “A Basketball Ability Test for 
High School and College Male Students”; 
Phillip J. Rasch, Brentwood Hospital, Vet- 
erans Administration Center, Los Angeles, 
“The Relationship of Arm Strength, Weight, 
and Length to Speed of Movement”; Ernest 
D. Michael, Univ. of Calif., Santa Barbara, 
“Effects of Training Upon the Circulation 
at Ground Level and at 15,000 Feet Simu- 
lated Altitude.” 


Group B. Chairman: G. Arthur Broten, 
Univ. of Nevada. Speakers and Topies: 
Blanch Jesse Drury, San Francisco State 
College, “A Study of the Present Practices 
in Health Instruction of the Public See- 
ondary Schools of California”: Joseph E. 
Lantagne, Univ. of Calif., Santa Barbara, 
“Health Interests of 10,000 Secondary School 
Pupils in the United States”; John L. 
Squires, Univ. of Utah, “Standards for 
School Camp Programs”; Jean Swenson, 
Univ. of Calif, Los Angeles, “Cooperation 
Among Governmental Agencies in Com- 
munity Recreation”; Constance Davis 
Welch, Langston Univ., Okla., “A Survey of 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


TNE FIM EST th 
MANUIATTULING COMPANY SF. LOUIS 8. BO 


GOOD QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


Write for-new 1952-53 Illustrated Circular No. 514 showing 
12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 


WYultonal Sports Equipment Co. 


380 N. Marauette St., Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


COMPLETELY ADJUSTABLE 


to any position in the strike zone 
ITS DURABILITY AND STABILITY 
MAKE IT LONG LASTING 


The bat e tee will enable you to: 
Teach proper stance and stride in relation to position of ball. 
Teach and check batting control thru wrist action. 


Indicate proper swing . . to meet ball at the various places 
in the strike zone 


Teach hitting the ball in front of plate. 
Teach switch-hitting. 
Teach and check the all important follow-thru. 


ROY C. BIRD company 


1712 Orchard Drive 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


price $12.80 


F.0.B. ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


AND LIME 
DEPOSITS: 


Remove unsightly algae and lime deposits, rust and other 
stains quickly and easily with Bull Frog Saf-T-Klenz! It also 
minimizes conditions that breed and spread infectious germs. 

No longer is there any need to spend hours cleaning a 
swimming pool and shower rooms. Simply sprinkle a little 
Saf-T-Klenz powder on the damp surface, mop lightly then 
rinse with clear water—there’s no more hard rubbing, even 
the most formidable stains quickly disappear. It’s odorless 
and harmless to hands, clothing, floors and drains. 

Sold with a auarantee of satisfaction. 
Liberal free samnle on request. 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 
[_] Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz 


[_] Please send quantity prices. 
NAME 


FIRM 
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IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


Collegiate Education for Nursing, by Marga 
ret Bridgman. N. Y.: Russell Sage Founda 
tion, 505 Park Ave. 1953. 205 pp. $2.50. 

This is a critical report of collegiate nurs- 
ing education, It appraises the field, dis 
cusses present weaknesses and limitations, 
and makes constructive suggestions for im 
provement and expansion, Patterns of de- 
gree curriculum are included. 


Health Resources in the United States. Per- 
sonnel, Facilities, and Services, by George W. 
Bachman = and Associates. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 722 Jack- 
son Pl. 344 pp. 1952. $5.00. 

This study results from three years of re- 
search involving a review of hundreds of 
sources. Part I reviews the state of the na- 
tion's health during the first half of the 
20th century. Part If is an inventory of 
health personnel, including medicine, den 
tistry, nursing, and other auxiliary health 
personnel, Part HD is an inventory of the 
health structure developed to meet health 
objectives. Resources available to meet 
mental illness, cancer, heart disease, and 
special programs for military personnel, 
veterans, Indians, and industrial workers 
are discussed in detail. 


Human Values in the Elementary Schools, 
NEA Dept. of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, 1201 16th St., Wash., D.C. 96 pp. $1.00. 

This publication suggests practical ways 

of carrying out effective character-building 
programs in schools and mentions values 
which can be developed. It outlines spe- 
cific suggestions on how the teacher can 
help pupils to initiate the project, plan it, 
carry it out, and evaluate it. 
The Expanding Role of School Patrols. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St, N. W. 36° pp. 
1958. 50e. 

This bulletin emphasizes the educational 
values of school patrols and deals with all 
types of situations: buildings, civil defense, 
exit’ drills, playgrounds, school buses, and 
street trafhic. 


Teacher's Guide in Health Education for Sec- 
ondary Schools. Bureau of Health Educa 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Calif. State Dept. of Education, Sacramento. 
1952. 85 pp. 

This guide for health education teachers 
presents a philosophy for developing and 
furthering school health programs. It also 
presents suggested units of instruction which 
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emphasize selected objectives in the health 
area which will help students gain insight 
into reasons for acquiring or strengthening 
health knowledges, practices, and attitudes. 
Narcotics—The Study of the Modern Problem. 
Manual of Basic Information for Teachers 
by Jesse Feiring Williams. California State 
Dept. of Education, Sacramento. 1952. 35 
pp- 

This bulletin provides teachers with ac- 
curate, scientific information which may be 
used in) preparing instructional units for 
appropriate grade levels. 

A Progress Report on the Oregon Develop- 
mental Center Project in Family Life Educa- 
tion by Curtis EF. Avery and Lester A. Kirk- 
endall. Portland, Oregon: E. C. Brown 
Trust, 220 S.W. Alder St. 42 pp. 

What Is New in ‘52 for Guidance and Health? 
Dept. of Education, Extension Service of 
the University of Wisconsin and the State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, State Board of 
Health, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. Wis. 1952. 61 pp. 

This is a report of the co-ordinated con- 
ferences on guidance, personnel services, 
and health education held during the 1952 
summer session at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Food for Your Heart. A Manual for Patient 
and Physician. New York: American Heart 
Association, 44 East 23rd St. 48 pp. 1952. 

This booklet presents useful facts and 
practical directions on the relation of nu- 
trition to heart disease. It incorporates nine 
diets, sample menus, and the latest informa- 
tion on nutrition and heart disease. 


RECREATION 


Ideas for Bookcases and Bookshelves. Menlo 
Park, Calif.:: Lane Publishing Co, 1952. 
80 pp. $1. 

‘This book contains photographs and in- 
structions for making an assortment of 
bookcases and bookshelves. Bedside Book 
Storage, Books Around Windows, Bookcases 
and Fireplaces, Books and Music, and Free- 
standing Bookcases ave included in the con- 
tents. 


What Is a Good Play School? New York: 
The Play Schools Association, 119 W. 57th 
St. 1953. 15 pp. 25c. 

This pamphlet recommends standards for 
the group care of children of elementary 
school age. Procedures, programs, materials, 
personnel, space requirements, health, and 
safety are outlined for the development and 
maintenance of a play center. 


The Joy of Dancing, by Charlotte Hess, New 
York: Dance Books, 811 Carnegie Hall. 
1953. 108 pp. $5. 

This book offers an analysis of the natu- 
ral movements of the body and uses it as 
a basis for teaching technique of movement 
for dancing. The emphasis is placed on 
dancing with the whole body rather than 
just the feet. Included in the contents are 
sections on posture, walking, rhythm, 
breathing, and dance patterns covering the 
foxtrot, waltz, tango, rhumba, and samba. 


GENERAL 
Print It Right. National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, 1201 16th St, N.W,, 
Wash. 6, D. C. 1953. 48 pp. $1.50. 
This booklet. gives practical hints and 
ideas on how to plan, write, and design 
school public relations materials. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health 


Building America's Health. A Report to the 
President by the President's Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. Vol- 
ume I—Findings and Recommendations. 
Volume Il—America’s Health Status, Needs 
and Resources. Volume IIl—America’s 
Health Status, Needs and Resources—A Sta 
tistical Appendix. Volume IV—Financing 
a Health Program for America. Volume V 
—The People Speak—Excerpts from Re- 
gional Public Hearings on Health. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Health Education Workshop. Report edited 
by Ella Callista Clark. Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis. 111 pp. 

The Bulletin of the Virginia State Dental As- 
sociation. Vol. 19. Special issue. Confer- 
ence on Dental Health Education. April 
1952. 106 pp. 

Alcoholism—A Sickness that Can Be Beaten. 
by Alton L. Blakeslee. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St. 32 pp. 
25c. 

The Problem and the Promise. A Brighter Fu- 
ture for the Crippled. A Report on the work 
of the Faster Seal Societies. National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 12 
So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 

Dairy Foods for Everyone. A portfolio of 
factual information. National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, III. 

An Experimental Workshop in Education. A 
Community Survey of Oregon City. Lewis 
and Clark College. Portland, Ore. 19 pp. 

Help Your Child to Safety. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York. 11 pp. 
Breakfast in the Modern Reducing Diet. Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 185 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 22 pp. 

Foundations of Biology. A Laboratory Hand- 
book, by Gairdner B. Moment and Helen V. 
Crouse. N. Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 West 32nd St. 282 pp. $2.50. 


General 
No. 2 Auditoriums, NEA Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, 1201 16th St... Wash., 
D.C., 40 pp. $1.00. Second in a series on 
“Planning a School for the Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials.” * 
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A NEW MOSBY BOOK! 


P hilosophy 


ecreation 


Based upon sound social psychology—and a clearly defined philosophy of life as 
well as recreation—Dr. Nash has written a charming and stimulating book. He 


presents a very effective program for the leisure-time activities of adolescents and 


adults and points up the importance of recreation in our current American 


society. 


It is Nash's opinion (as well as all other intelligent observers) that happiness 


and the will-to-live result from active participation, not from passive observation. 


Then he sets forth very concrete ideas on how values accrue to an activity 
and how an individual can gain status through the thrill of accomplishment and 


mastery. 


Each chapter presents a unit of the problem of the use of leisure. “Through 


every page is woven the thread of a philosophy of true happiness and contentment 


by achievement and the anticipation of adventure leading from one thing to 


another in an endless series. 


Anyone reading the book will put it down with a far surer way of using 


leisure time—and instructors will find new incentives to encourage students in 


reaching new heights in creative accomplishment. 


Chapter Headings 


Introduction Man the Spectator 
Can America Be Trusted With Leisure? Man the Destroyer 
The Danger of Choice Man the Creator 
Can Man Live in the World He Has Abuse of Rest 

Created? The Skill-Learning Years 
The Happy Person Seeks Adventure Retire and Live 
The Activity Drive Recreation: A Way of Life 
Man Must Belong lo Travel Hopefully 
Man Must Work Epilogue 


Leisure—A Human Need 


By Jay B. Nasu, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation, School of Education, New York University. 222 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


Direct orders and inquiries to 3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


Published by 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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You May Be 


REG US PAT OFF. 


A NOVEL METHOD (from p. 13) 
doing in its school health program in 
light of what it is thought it should 
be doing. 


Recommendations 

After these discussions, which may 
take several months, the committee 
should be well informed concerning 
the implications involved in the 23 
principles and a knowledge of the 
present school health program. Then 
printed Inventory B, entitled, “In 
What Respects Should We Strength. 
en Our School's Health Program?” 
is given to the committee. Inventory 
B is identical to Inventory A with 
the exception of one additional ques- 
tion: “Should we attempt to make 
our own plan for doing this in ow 
school?” 

This is the “call to action” phase 
of the study and a smaller working 
committee composed primarily of 
prolessional people within the school 
is appointed to attempt to develop 
or strengthen the items indicated by 
the original committee as needing 
revision or strengthening. 


Definite Steps 

This second committee is then 
ready for Inventory C, which is an 
extended mimeographed booklet, en- 
titled, “What Should We do ‘To 
Strengthen Our School's Health Edu- 
cation Program?” listing definite 
steps pertaining to each of the 23 
stated principles. Inventory C_ is 
so constructed that any of the sug: 
gested steps may be accepted or re- 
jected by the working committee. 

An explanation as to the use of 
C is as follows: 

Let us assume that it was the con- 
sensus of the original committee that 
principle 17 should be more fully 
developed. Inventory C under prin- 
ciple 17 reads: 

“In our school we have decided that we 
need to make arrangements for the emer 


gency care of accidents and sudden illness 
occurring in-school.” 


WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED 
IN OUR PLAN? 


As the committee examines the various 
suggested procedures listed below, it should 
evaluate each point from the standpoint 
of its relationship to present practices, of 
its desirability, and of whether or not the 
procedure represents a short-range or long 
range goal. To assist the committee with 
this evaluation, it is suggested that each 


procedure be examined with reference to 
the following five points: 
a. We are doing this now and should 
continue the practice. 
b. We are doing this, but we should 
discontinue the practice. 
. We could and should do this rather 
soon. 
. We could and should do this, but 
not for some time to come. 
* This is either undesirable or im 
possible for us to do. 
A. Should our school have a written pro- 
gram to cope with emergencies including 
sudden illness and accidents developed 
through co-operative efforts of the teachers, 
physicians, nurses, and parents that is ac- 
cepted and understood by all concerned? 
B. Should our school have a record of the 
parents’ preferred family physician and the 
parents’ desires and particular requests in 
case of an accident or sudden illness in- 
volving a child? 
C. Should our school have an adequate 
number of staff members trained in first 
aid? 
D. Should our school have a program for 
periodically reviewing emergency and first 
aid procedures to keep up with new de- 
velopments? 
E. Should our school emphasize the limi- 
tations of first aid care and stress the need 
to know what not to do as well as what 
to do in emergencies? 
F. Should our school have a plan to in 
struct Classroom teachers to recognize be- 
havior and appearance in children which 
might give early indication of onset of 
illness? 
G. Should our school keep a record as to 
place, cause, and extent of all accidents 
as an aid to their control and prevention? 
Nine additional steps are listed as 
further suggestions for the develop- 
ment of principle 17. 


Effective Method 

When this method of school health 
improvement is more fully developed 
and when more information has 
been obtained from schools attempt- 
ing the study, it should be extremely 
effective. It is sound, in that it is 
based upon the accepted educational 
assumption that the public schools 
belong to the people and that their 
future effectiveness lies in the ability 
of educators to bring the community 
into educational planning and activi- 
ty. An extremely important advan- 
tage of this type of study in a secon- 
dary school is that in the average 
size high school, teachers of all sub- 
jects are involved in the project. 
Thus it will enable all teachers of 
the school to learn as to what is 
hoped to be accomplished in a good 
school health program. * 
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FREE BOOKLET 


1607 Broadway ¢ New York 19, N. Y. 


JACOB'S PILLOW 
DANCE FESTIVAL 
and 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
Twelfth—1953—Season 


Faculty: Antony Tudor, Margaret Craske 
Ballet 


La Meri and guest teachers 
Ethnie Dance 


Myra Kinch, Modern Dance 


Ted Shawn, Fundamentals and Pedagogy 


also courses in Stagecraft Workshop, 


Visual Aids, Dance Notation, 


Dance Composition, ete. 


Graduate Course of six weeks beginning 
Monday, July 6th 


Those desiring college credits should 
write directly to the 
Director of Graduate Studies, 


Springtield College, Springfield 9, Mass. 


For undergraduate course of 9 weeks also beginning 
July 6th, write to 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


DANCE RECORDS 
for 


° GYM 
¢ PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
¢ RECREATION 


Styled by eminent dance authorities for 


teachers and students in all types of dance. 


© MODERN 
© FREE STYLE BALLET 
© CHARACTER 
© TAP 
© ACROBATIC 

etc. 


Exercise and Practice Phrases 
Slow, Medium and Fast Tempos 
Complete Arrangements of Various Lengths 


FOR THE GREATEST 


QUALITY 
V VERSATILITY 
QUANTITY 
VARIETY 


try RUSSELL 


RECORDS . . . ROUTINES . . . SHEET MUSIC 


SEND FOR THE NEW 1953 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


Kussell Records 


SUPERB 
IDEAL 


FOR TEACHERS’ 
CLASSROOM FOR STUDENT 
USE PRACTICE 


Rs: 
HOICg FoR STUOEN 
Postoffice Box 328 Ventura, California 


for the best , | 
DANCE | 
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Style 203 
protect the ball 
of the foot and still 
enjoy “barefoot” activity. 
Black, white, red, natural leather. $4.95 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 


eatalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical 


education. 
New York* Boston® Chicago 
Address Dept. CP-353 Los Anyeles* Hollywood 


San Francisco * San Mateo « Montreal 


1612 Broadway 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Enjoy a Summer in 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


and scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 15 to August 7, 1953 


HANYA HOLM 
School of the Dance 


Eight Week MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Resident String Quartet 
Chorus and Orchestra 

Dance and Drama Productions 


Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 


For further information address 


Directory of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. G 
Colorado Springs, Colorade 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
Editor, National Section on Dance, 1519B, Brackenridge Apts , Lake Austin Blvd., Austin, Texas 


DANCE NEWS FROM 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Don Begenau 


It is indeed a pleasure to turn the spot- 
light on a man in the field of dance; one 
who has achievedi a place in the field and 
been recognized for his contributions as a 
teacher, square dance caller, and profes- 
sional leader. 

Don Begenau, chairman, Eastern District, 
has been dancing since 1930, when he start- 
ed training with the Denishawn School in 
New York. He has danced in stage shows, 
ballet companies, pageants, and taught at 
Adelphi College under Ruth St. Denis. He 
joined the faculty at Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., in 1941 and has been there ever 
since except for three years spent in the 
Army. 

Don is now teaching full-time there: so 
cial, square, folk, and tap dancing. With a 
B.S. and M.A. from NYU, he has been ac- 
tive in Dance Educators of America for 
four years and Dance Section of AAHPER 
since 1948. 


New Method Shown in Boston 


Barbara Mettler, director, writes that the 
Creative dance group of the Boston YWCA 
is presenting programs consisting entirely 
of improvisations, individual and group, 
performed with and without sound accom- 
paniment. In January, Miss Mettler and 
two members of the group showed this new 
dance approach on a TV program in Bos- 
ton. 


Expanded Dance Program in Buffalo 

The Buffalo Jewish Center's Health and 
Physical Education Department ex- 
panded its modern dance program this year. 
Included are two highly popular classes in 
Creative Body Techniques taught by Seenie 
Rothier; a beginners modern dance class 
led by Mrs. Sally Rubin; and two groups 
in Creative Dance for children (ages 4-6), 
taught by Marcia Schnittman. 

William L. Grossman, director of the 
dept., reports that tentative plans call for 
a co-ordinated modern dance presentation, 
directed by Miss Rothier. 


Eastern District Convention Plans 
Don Begenau outlines an extensive pro- 
gram for the Eastern District Dance Section 
at the annual convention in April. Included 
(Concluded on page 47) 


Don Begenau 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


New Dance Section Publication 
Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms 
Ready March 15 80 pp. $1.00 


Selected list of recordings, 
piano music, books, articles 
Edited by Margaret Erlanger 
Order from 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
1201 16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


WORLD FESTIVAL OF 
FOLK DANCE AND FOLK SONG 
Biarritz (France)—Pamplona (Spain) 

JULY 9-13, 1953 
For information, write to 
International Folk Music Council 
12 Clorane Gardens, London NW3 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS 

from the Ruth Whitney Jones 

Dance Loan Fund must reach 
the fund chairman 


BY MAY 1 


Write to Mary E. Whitney 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Contributions to the Fund 
may also be sent to the 
Chairman 
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NEW 


Dance Records 


Schools 


at 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 

This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs— all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 


each dance. Records are available at either superior 45 "or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES @ 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 2020 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 

new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 
Name 


Street 


City 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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skating 


for hea 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ICAG 38 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


---Rubber Tire Skates---; 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreation Therapy Section, 3411 N St 


Directories of Hospitals 

On occasion your editor is asked for in 
formation on the employment of recrea 
tion personnel and the conduct of recrea 
tion activities in hospitals. Since most of 
this information must be secured directly 
from hospitals, reference should be made 
either to the Guide to Hospitals, published 
annually by the American Hospital Asso 
ciation, or to Hospitals Registered by the 
American Medical Association, published 
annually by the AMA. 

These directories list hospitals alphabet- 
ically by state and contain such information 
as numbers and types of patients, owner 
ship, and available services. he most re 
cently published directories are to be 
found in Hospitals (Administrators Guide 
Issue), June 1952, Part Il, and The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
(Hospital Number), May 10, 1952, with 
supplement. 


AETA 


The Ameriean Educational Theater As 
sociation has a_ project, begun in 1949, 
through which AETA college and univer- 
sity chapters volunteer their assistance to 
VA hospital recreation supervisors in con- 
nection with dramatic activities for pa- 
tients. 

A Contact Placement Service recently es- 
tablished by AE TA for its members main- 
tains a file of qualified applicants for posi- 
tions in the drama field. Requests for in 
formation about this service should be ad 
dressed to Mrs. June Madison Moll, Dept. 
of Drama, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


Developments in Minnesota 

Fred M. Chapman, supervisor of Patients 
Program Services, Divn. of Public Insti 
tutions, 410 Globe Building, St. Paul 1, 
Minn., has instituted a monthly newsletter 
as a communication device for all Minne 
sota State Hospital personnel employed in 
the Patient Activities, Occupational Ther- 
apy, and Hospital Industrial Placement di 
visions. The January 1953 issue indicates 
that the Patient Activity Leader I and Pa- 
tient Activity Leader II hospital positions 
are now open to nation-wide competition. 

The National Recreation Association's 
mimeographed publication P 162-1-53, Stu- 
dent Aid For College Recreation Majors, 
announced that the State of Minnesota, 
Divn. of Public Institutions, has established 


N. W., Washington 7, D C 


Patient Activities Trainee and Patient Ac- 
tivity Intern positions as part of an in- 
ternship plan for students desiring college 
field work in Minnesota State Hospitals. 
It is anticipated that the plan will be in 
operation for the academic year 1953-54 
and open to students enrolled at any insti- 
tution, who can meet qualification stand- 
ards. 


Miscellany 


Monthly distribution of the Recreation 
Suggestions Exchange Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross is now being made 
to all VA hospitals and domiciliaries. Dis- 
tribution began with the January 1953 is- 
sue. This bulletin presents ideas and op- 
erational plans of the Red Cross recreation 
program in military hospitals. 


Recent References 


Recent references which have come to 
vour editor's attention are: 

Hitt, Beatrice H., “Recreation Needs in a 
Civilian Hospital.” Recreation, Jan. 1953. 
Contains a classification of patient needs, 
excerpted from the author's new book, 
Starting a Recreational Program in a 
Civilian Hospital, an NRA publication. 

McKer, Cuarcrs B., “Archery, A Hospital 
Therapy.” Archery, Ort. 1952. Relates 
the experiences of the author in teaching 
archery, as a volunteer at a VA hospital 
in the South. 

Parker, Evoise C., “Play Therapy.” The 
American Journal of Occupational Ther- 
apy, Sept.-Oct. 1952. A report of a two- 
year study on the use of toys, conducted 
in the Pediatric Division of Lenox Hill 
Hospital, N. Y. 

Proceedings, 34th National Recreation Con- 
gress, 1952. “Hospital Recreation.” N. Y.: 
NRA, 1952. pp. 116-121. Summarizes dis- 
cussions on the following topics: (1) 
Basic considerations which affect the 
thinking and planning of hospital recre- 
ation workers, (2) What are the recrea- 
tion interests and capacities of patients? 
(3) How are recreation activities being 
adapted to patients?, and (4) Recreation 
in state hospitals. 

ROLAND, Mary C., “Psychotherapeutic As- 
pects of Play.” The American Journal of 
Qccupational Therapy, Sept.-Oct. 1952. 
\ discussion of the psychotherapeutic as- 
pects of the play of children in a child 
guidance clinic. * 
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Dance (from page 44) 

will be square dancing with Ed Durlacher 
and Eero Davidson, in charge. Don Begenau 
and Kay Frey will present social dancing; 
Mary and Michael Herman, folk dance tor 
all levels. 

“Creative Music and the Use of Instri- 
ments for Dance” will be presented by Mar- 
). of Pittsburgh, with a dem- 
Penn State and 

lesson in mod- 


garet Covert, \ 
onstration by students of 
U. of Pittsburgh. A master 
ern dance will be taught by Malvena Taiz, 
U. of Penn., and Murray Driller will serve 
as moderator of a round table discussion of 
dance problems. 


MORE FROM 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Peabody Dance News 

Both men and women at Peabody Col 
lege, Nashville, show great interest in and 
enthusiasm for all phases of dance, Classes 
are taught in modern, ballet, square, folk, 
social and national dance. 

Events of special interest this year in- 
clude: a week's program of teaching and 
lecturing on the Dances of India by Sita 
Poovaiah, Fulbright scholar at Sarah Law- 
rence College; A folk art and folk dance 
program at the Children’s Museum in 
Nashville by the 30 men and women mem- 
bers of the Dance Group; weekly recrea- 
tional square dances in the gym. 


Dance Club in Honor System 

From E. Tennessee State College, Jo Mot- 
low, sponsor, writes that the Modern Dance 
Club is listed under the ETSC Honor Sys 
tem known as Women’s Intramural Honor 
System. Honor awards are presented on the 
basis of proficiency, attendance, scholastic 
standards, and sportsmanship. 


Social, Modern Dance at U. of Tenn. 

Marian Higgs reports from U. of Tenn. 
that social and modern dance are both 
popular on the campus. In the winter quar- 
ter a beginners social dance class is sched 
uled, closing with a dance planned by the 
students. This course, included since 1947, 
attracts at least 150 students each year. Two 
groups are active in modern dance. 


Classes Present Demonstration 

Each year a dance demonstration is pre- 
sented as part of the annual High School 
Girls Play Day at the Univ. of Chattanooga, 
Peggy E. Thomas points out. The program 
includes tap, square, and modern dance. 
The dances are the results of class work. 


Dance in Curriculum 

Hillsborough H. S. in Tampa, Fla., in 
cludes a good deal of dance in the physical 
education curriculum, report instructors 
Thelma Bailey and Barbara Dalsheimer. 
Sophomores take square, social, and tap 
dance; junior and seniors, square, tap, and 
modern dance. 

Each spring a dance revue is presented by 
girls from all the classes and the Modern 
Dance Club, which is open to advanced 
modern dancers. Last year 200 girls pre- 
sented 26 numbers, including two modern 
dances. *® 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 


nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage 


extra, 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 


SQUARE DANCE PARTY 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, countr 
games, refresnment recipes, mixers, music wit 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
jent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 


VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. C, G.P.0. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


Annual Spring 


FOLK DANCE COURSES 


@ For teaders, teachers, 
recreation workers. 


@ covering all basic dances, 
plus contras and special 
work on the Kolo and 
Ham 


@ to be taught by Michael 
Herman 


APRIL 6-11, 1953 


foll. | 


108 W. 16TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY—11 
WAtkins 9-0644 


Send for leaflet 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


BY 
PIA GILBERT 

Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 

damentals and composition. 
WITH 
ACCOMPANYING 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR 

RECORDING 

BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Prejfessor USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 

postpaid 


TO 

GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 

LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


BROCHURE 
THIS 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 


offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


m 
ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCE 
june 28-July 4 Sept. 2-Sept. 13 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16A) New York 11. N.Y 


High, and College levels. 


Box 21 


¢ FOLK DANCE catatoc 


compiled by Dovores FiLarpi 


... A complete, plastic covered loose leat card 
file of 75 FOLK DANCES . 
tions for all to understand. Phonograph records 

' are obtainable tor all dances. 

Practical for Elementary, Junior and Senior 
Price, $2.58 including postage. 


clear descrip- 


THE FOLK DANCE CATALOG 


Kingston, New York 
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Unique Co-operation 
(Continued from page 15) 


lessons are available for boys and 
girls on park courts, and badminton 
and volleyball are popular on play- 
grounds and in “Teen Centers.” 


Use of Health Findings 

When the school health examina- 
tion or the parent’s physician indi- 
cates that a boy or girl should be 
restricted in the type of physical ac- 
tivity in which he may participate 
with safety, the name is filed with 
the director of physical education 
and recreation. If such a mame ap- 
pears on playground attendance rec- 
ords or playground team rosters, the 
playground leader is advised of the 
situation and is thus able to guide 
the individual toward activities more 
suitable to his physical condition. 
The use of findings from health ex- 
aminations is another example of 
the benefits which accrue to youth 
through the inter-relation of the city 
and school departments. 

More than 1,800,000) participants 
were recorded in the varied play- 
ground activities during 1951 and 
1952. ‘This signifies that the girls 
and boys of the community are mak- 
ing use of the opportunities provided 
and are developing a breadth of 
appreciations and interests which are 
essential to the stability and intelli- 
gent thinking of a citizenry. 


Swimming Pool 

The use for instructional purposes 
of the Richmond Plunge, a spacious 
municipal swimming pool is a_re- 
cent co-operative effort which has 
led to better serving the youth of 
the community. ‘The well-equipped 
and attractive municipal plunge was 
put under the operational super- 
vision of the Director of Physical 
Education and Recreation in 1948. 

He assumed the responsibility with 
the understanding that the Recrea- 
tion Department's interest: was pri- 
marily that of carrying on an instruc- 
tional program, the commercial in- 
terests being secondary. The city 
furnishes the facilities, budget, and 
staff for its physical operation and 
maintenance, while the Recreation 
Department provides supervisor 
of swimming, six part-time instruc- 
tors, and one maintenance engineer. 
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The School Department makes 
school busses available for transport- 
ing students from the two high 
schools and three junior high schools 
at 2:30 p.m. daily. Six classes are 
given instruction simultaneously by 
assigned instructors at no cost to the 
students. Co-operative planning has 
also made possible swimming instruc- 
tion for elementary school pupils 
and the use of the pool by the Contra 
Costa Junior College Physical Edu- 
cation Department's classes. 


Teen-Age Centers 

The Teen-Age Division of the 
Recreation Department supervises a 
varied program for that age group. 
Five Youth Centers are operated, 
three of them under the supervision 
of personnel employed by the Recre- 
ation Department, two of them su- 
pervised by personnel employed part- 
ly by the Department and partly by 
the Richmond Housing Authority. 
These centers are open to all the 
youth of Richmond. Policies and 
programs are determined by the ofh- 
cers and directors, elected by the 
members of the centers, with adult 
guidance. Social activities, athletics, 
swimming, crafts, music, and folk 
dancing are popular, in addition to 
many special events promoted and 
financed by the memberships. 


Art Center 

Unique in California is the man- 
ner in which the city government, 
the Recreation Department, and lay 
groups co-operate in administering 
an arts program for this community. 
The Art Center, housed in spacious 
quarters in the new Civic Auditori- 
um, operates with a budget from the 
Recreation Department which covers 
the salaries of all instructors assigned 
to this program. Classes in painting, 
sketching, ceramics, wood carving, 
jewel setting, weaving, block paint- 
ing, and screen printing are offered 
to adult members of the Art Center, 
who pay nominal dues. 

The Art Center is a lay group 


which is an incorporated body. The - 


elected Board of Directors deter- 
mines policies affecting the program, 
and controls, through the director 
of the Art Center, who is an em- 
ployee of the Recreation Depart- 
ment, all gallery exhibits. During 


the year the galleries carry many 
exhibits of work of local persons as 
well as nationally recognized artists. 
Children’s classes are offered on 
Saturday mornings and on days when 
directors bring groups from the play- 
grounds to the Art Center. The 
building janitorial services and main- 
tenance are supplied by the city. 

Supervision of a varied arts pro- 
gram on each playground emanates 
from the Art Center, and training 
classes for youth leaders are given by 
the Center's staff. A Junior Sym- 
phonette, also a part of this program, 
gives three or four concerts yearly 
and is financed by the Recreation 
Department. The philosophy of the 
administration of the Recreation De- 
partment includes the feeling that 
the promotion of cultural interests 
and the developing of appreciation 
and talents is an important part of 
the responsibilities of a youth-serv- 
ing agency. 


Citizens Approve Policies 


The citizens of Richmond, through 
their numerous civic and social or- 
ganizations, have shown appreciation 
of the type of recreation program 
which seeks to include a wide range 
of interests for all age groups. ‘The 
Richmond city government and the 
Richmond School Department have 
indicated, through whole-hearted co- 
operation, that the Recreation De- 
partment’s policies have their com- 
plete approval and backing. Such 
co-operation and expansion are felt 
to be most vital if we are to serve 
the thousands of children, teen-agers, 
and older persons catapulted into 
the whirlpool of congested, artificial 
living characteristic of communities 
with tremendously rapid population 
increases. 

This close tie-in has meant that 
school people, city administrators, 
and recreation leaders have been 
motivated alike by the premise that 
to be of value a recreation program 
must have constructive, educative 
worth. They feel that leisure-time 
interests must be developed to enrich 
the lives of citizens, young and old. 
What we do today to our children 
and for our children will determine 
the type of citizens we have ten years 
from now. * 
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SAG-PROOF HINGES 
STRONGER 


Rugged 
3-knuckle hinges, FRAMES 
with 3/16" Top, bottom 
semi-recessed and sides of 
pins, are made of frame are 
14-gauge steel die-formed 
both welded and channel - 


shaped steel, 
electrically welded into a 
single rigid unit that 
Stays square 
and true. 


bolted into place. 


GREATER SECURITY STURDY BOTTOMS 


Only Medart 
Lockers have this Compare this 
patented pick-proof feature with 


ordinary lockers! 
Bottoms won't 
break or sag. 
Return flange of 
bottom rests on 
steel frame to 
which it is securely bolted. 


“dual latch’’ mechanism 
concealed in the lock 
rod channel. It's 
pre-locking, positive 
in action whether door 
is slammed or gently 
closed. 


ADJUSTABLE 
LEGS 


Heavy malleable iron 
front legs are 
adjustable up or 

down to 

compensate for 
unevenness 
of floors, and 
spaced for easy 
cleaning. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Medart Lockers are never built down 

to a price, but always up to a standard — a standard that 
guarantees many extra years of rugged service, lower maintenance, 
better appearance — and far-above-average tamper-proof, 
pilfer-proof security. 


MEDART 
LOCKERS 


. all standard types 
and sizes, recessed 
and free standing, are 
built by Medart. 


Virtually every feature now considered a ‘‘must”’ in the modern 
steel locker was originated and perfected by Medart — and Medart 
is still the only locker that includes them all. None are better 
engineered, or better constructed of better materials, 


Rely on Medart’s 80 years of experience — for unmatched value — 
and for expert help in solving the most complicated locker problem. nase 


For Catalog SHELVING 


«..in both 

3544 T permanent and 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. ‘st tovis missount portable types, 
in many 

- Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes & Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Foot- Physical Therapy year-after-year 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus ball Scoreboards Equipment Service. 
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Legislative Board Meeting 


Members of the Legislative Board of 
NSWA met Dec. 29, 30 at Chicago, Il. The 
meeting, the largest held to date, was pre- 
sided over by Josephine Fiske, NSWA 
chairman 

Others attending were Aileene Lockhart, 
chairman-elect; Campbell, past 
chairman, and nomination election 
chairman; Rachel Bryant, AANHPER con- 
sultant in physical education and women’s 
athletics; Doris Hutchinson, secretary; Doro- 
thy Mohr, treasurer; Dorothy Martin, Cen 
tral District chairman; Mrs. Patricia Mor- 
ris, Eastern District chairman; Mrs. Marjo- 
rie Lyons, Midwest District chairman; Mar- 
jorie Leonard, Southern District chairman; 
Genevie Dexter, Southwest District chair- 
man: Marion Purbeck, executive and finance 
chairman; Ruth Atwell, international rela- 
tions chairman and representative to the 
Washington office; Jean Homewood, officials 
rating chairman; Mrs. Mary Ella’ Soule, 
public relations chairman; Cal Papatsos, 
publications chairman; Louise Burbeck, 
rules and editorial chairman; Ann Sprague, 
standards chairman; Eloise Jaeger, visual 
aids chairman; Margaret Bourne, Ruth 
Schellberg, and Mabel Locke, members-at 
large; Naomi Leyhe, chairman-elect for the 
WNORC; and Rachel Blackburn, editor of 
the JOURNAL column. 


Laurie 


A Change in Name 


Starting June 1, 1953, the National Sec 
tion on Women's Athletics will be called 
the National Section for Girls and Women's 
Sports 
after caretul deliberation by the Legislative 
Board members at the 1952 December meet- 


This change in name was made 


ings 

The principles which this organization 
has upheld vigorously since its inception in 
1899 will continue to be of paramount im 
portance. Although we who are active in 
the work of the Section have held to the 
concept of serving both girls and women 
in all physical activities, many school ad 
ministrators and lay people who sponsor 
sports programs for girls are unaware of 
the scope of NSWA, mainly because the 
present name does not bring out this con 
cept. Thus, in the future, if the action of 
the legislative Board is approved by the 
Representative Assembly of the AAHPER, 
NSWA will be known as NSGWS 


Leaders to Be Informed 


The fact that many professional women 
were not informed as to the scope and func 
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Rachel BLACKBURN 
n's Athletics 


Central Higt 


tions of NSWA and WNORC was brought 
out at the North Carolina State Physical 
Education meeting. Marjorie Leonard, 
Southern District chairman of NSWA, felt 
that this indicated that physical education 
majors were not receiving much informa- 
tion in training schools about NSWA, its 
policies, and services. 

Therefore, Miss Leonard and Gail Hen- 
nis, area coordinator for WNORC, are 
working up a syllabus to be sent out to 
leaders in the Southern District to acquaint 
them with NSWA and WNORC. 

At the Southern District Convention to 
be held in St. Petersburg, Fla., in April, 
the NSWA meeting is to be held April 10, 
from 9:00-10:30 A.M. at the YWCA. Alice 
Schriver will give a talk and a demonstra- 
tion. Rachel Bryant will also be a speaker 
at this meeting. Election of a new South- 
ern District Chairman to succeed Miss 
Leonard will be held. 


California News 

Southern California has been quite active 
in NSWA work. Packets giving informa 
tion about NSWA, its standards, clinics, and 
umpiring services have been sent to all 
full-time recreation directors in Southern 
California 

Chairmen of the various sports have been 
busy conducting clinics. Recent ones are 
the clinics held in archery and tennis. ‘The 
Archery Chairman, Irma Graham, has held 
an Archery Clinic in Pasadena. 

fhe Tennis Chairman, Gertrude Amling, 
held a clinic recently in L.A. 

The Northern Calif. NSWA Committee 
has also been active. They have secured 
representation on such committees as the 
Calif. State Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Executive Board, and on the 
Bay Section Executive Committee. 


Joint Sub-Committe at Work 

Dr. Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical 
education and women’s athletics, gave a re 
port of the progress made by the Joint 
Sub-Committee on Standards in Athletics 
for Girls at the Legislative Board meeting 
in Chicago. 

This committee was formed at the request 
of NSWA. Its membership comes from the 
National Federation of State H. S. Athletic 
Associations, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the AAH- 
PER. 

Dr. Bryant reported that the committee 
hoped to have the project completed in 
time for presentation at the National Con- 
vention of Secondary School Principals. 


NSWA OFFICIAL SPORTS 
GUIDES FOR SPRING 


Softball-Track-Field 1953-54 


Soccer-S peedball 1952-54 


Hockey-Lacrosse 1952-54 


Recreational Games 


and Volley Ball 1951-53 


Tennis-Badminton 1952-54 


Individual Sports 1952-54 


Aquatics, Winter 
Sports and Out- 
ing Activities 1951-53 


NSWA Teaching Aids 


Sports Technique Charts $1.50 


Sports Teaching Aids 
Audio-Visual 1951 $1.25 
Supplement 1952 35e 


Special Events in 
Physical Education 
Program 


Order from: 


NATIONAL SECTION on WOMEN'S 
ATHLETICS 


1201 16th St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Publication list available on request 


South African Translation 


Josephine Fiske, NSWA_ chairman, re 
ports that a request recently came from 
South Africa for permission to reprint out 
“Standards” in the Afrikaans language. The 
request was granted. 

Foreign visitors to the AAHPER office 
are given copies of NSW A publications and 
copies are sent to foreign countries upon 
request. 


Election of Two Members-at-Large 

Under a plan initiated last year the six 
members-at-large on the Legislative Board 
are now elected on a district basis. Those 
whose terms expire this year are from the 
Fastern and Midwest Districts. Election for 
their replacements will therefore be held 
at these two District meetings. 


Michigan Meetings 

The Michigan NSWA> Board combined 
business and pleasure when they had a 
winter meeting at Boyne Falls Ski Lodge. 

The board is trying to meet in different 
parts of the state so that members from all 
sections can attend some of the meetings 
as transportation is rather a problem. The 
fall meeting was at Grosse He Country Club 
in the southeast area; in the spring will be 
in the central area, and the winter meeting 
was in the northern area. *® 
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better FIT makes 
better SWIMMERS 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine swim suits that keep 
their form fitting comfort, in and out of the 
pool!! Made better by the leading manufac- 
turer of tank suits . headquarters for all 
swim and pool accessories. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 
Standard for years 


2147 Skirtless, $21 doz. 
#1497 Front Skirt, $30 doz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model 
in sizes 32 to 42 
2140 Skirtless, $30 doz. 
2 1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz. 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes 
Royal Scarlet 


Copen Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
230 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
Copen, Royal, and Scarlet-Fast Vat Dyes 
220 Skirtless, $13.50 doz. 
Oxford Grey-Fast Vat Dye 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAI 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Southwest District 
(Continued from page 38) 
Leisure-Time Activities of 
University Faculty Members”; Jean Hodg 
kins, Univ. of Calif.. Santa Barbara, “A 
Prospectus for the Establishment of a Sys 
tem of Identification of Professional Recre 
ation Personnel With Special Reference to 
California’; Anthony Univ. of 


the Langston 


Simone, 


Utah, “The Present Social, Economic, and 
Professional Status of Intercollegiate Ath 
letes from the University of Utah.” 


Group C. Chairman: Helen I. Clark, 
Utah State Agricultural College 
and Topies: Allen R. Elliot, 
College of Education, Greeley, and John E 


Nixon, Stanford Univ., 


Speakers 
Colorado 


“Space and Facili 
ties for Physical Education and Community 
Use in Public Schools”; Charles 
Hart, Brigham Young Univ., 


james 


“Guides for 


the Construction of a Curriculum for 
Training Men Majoring in Physical Fdu 
cation”; June Breck, Univ. of Calif.. Los 
Angeles, “Development of Two Films in 


Human Relations’; Aileene Lockhart, Univ. 
of Southern Calif., “Teaching Load in Phys 
Education at the College Level”; F/ 
Johnson, Whittier College, Calif. “A 
History of YMCA Physical Fducation in 
the United States.” 

4:30—Canyon Party and Fish Fry. 


SATURDAY, APRIL II 
Morning 


7:30—Executive Committee’ breakfast 
meeting, President Dudley DeGroot, pre 
siding. 


ical 
mer 


Section Meetings 
9-10:30 — TEACHER EDUCATION — 
Presiding, Arlene Kilpatrick, chairman, New 
Mexico Western College. Speaker: E/len 
Millisor, Univ. of Calif., Angeles 
Topie: “Trends in Student Teaching.” 


Los 


Teacher Education Group Meetings: 
Group Leader: 
Univ. of Southern 
ing the Scientific 
tion.” Group B Ruth Russell, 
Univ. of Nevada. Topie: “Traming Stu 
dents for Community Obligations.” 
C Leader: Vaughan Hall, Utah State Board 
of Education. 


Lawrence Morehouse, 


Calif. 
Basis of 


Topie: “leach 
Physical Educa 
Leader: 
Group 
Topie: “Preparation — of 
Teachers of Health Education.” 
Speaker: Ellen Millisor, Univ. of Calif 
Los Angeles. 
Trends.” 
9.10:30 — STUDENT — Chairman: Dal: 
Nelson, student at Utah State Agricultural 
problems will be 


Topie: “Application — of 


College. Five basic dis 
cussed by five COMUNIELOCES composed of one 
faculty students trom 
various colleges and universities 

Topies: “What Are the Bases for Grad 
ing in Physical Education Classes?"; “What 
Makes a Physical Education Teach 
ere"; “Is the Present Athletic Set-up Justi 
fied Under Educational Objectives?"; “What 
Are the Duties and Limits of Responsibil 
ity of the Physical Educator in 
Work?"; “Who Should 


struction?” 


member and three 


G,ood 


Teach Health In 


Corrective 


How many girls 


really understand 


menstruation ? 


Probably tew of your students will be 


fortunate enough to 
imstruction 


and care of 


get it at school—trom you 


in the 


receive p 
purpose, fun 
menstruation unless 


roper 
cuion 
they 


Offered 


for your convenience in discussing this 


subject is a teachers 
Times Have Changed 


manual 


This me 


How 


book is backed by scientific authority 
Graphic anatomical presentation. Medi 


cal literature 
oftered is a booklet for students— 


Natural 
Your girls are likely to quesuon you 
about the Tampax method of monthly 
hygienic care. You can recommend in 
ternally-worn Tampax to any normal 
girl with the approval of many 
portant doctors. When Tampax is used 


belts, 
discarded. No chating 


pins 


Bibliographies. 


It's Normal 


and external pad 


No 


odor 


Also 
“It's 


im 


S are 


No 


embarrassing disposal problem. May be 


worn in tub or shower 


even in 


swim 


ming pools. Naturally attracts freedom - 
loving girls. See coupon 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N.Y 

Please send the tree material checked Ta 

manual forteachers “How Times Have Chan 
Sample box of Tampax containing Re 

Super, J absorbencie Book le 

students “It's Natural—It's Normal’ with 


OF 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


ton 
45 


fecepted for 


Medical 


scan 


card tor additional free supply 


Name 


School Address 


City 


Advertise 
hy the Journalaf the Amer- 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


BOXBALL 


by NORMAN SCHACHTER 
George Washington High School 
Los Angeles 47, California 
HOW ABOUT a “shot-in-the-arm” to your 
activity program with an inexpensive and 
exciting game of boxball. The game is 
easy to play, needs very little area, and 
whets the appetite of all students who en- 
joy a fast-moving and thrilling contest. 
Schools which can't afford baseball equip- 
ment and have a limited playing area can 
utilize boxball into a full-fledged activity 
with pupil participation and spectator in 
terest. All that is necessary is a used ten- 
nis ball, a plot of ground 15 yards square, 
four make-shift bases, and a group of stu- 
dents who are willing to have a good time. 


Setting Up the Game 


Lay out your ball field approximately 
15 yards square. At each corner of the 
box place bases which become first, second, 
third, and home plate. If the game is 
played with a full team, there will be a 
man playing each base, a shortstop and 
outfielders, besides the pitcher and catcher. 
If there are fewer players, the game can 
be played without the outfielders. Inci- 
dentally, this makes it more of a running 
game as the infielders have to chase the 
ball if it goes through them. 


ps 
4 
i 
SX 
| 
Pe Ss 


Key: P = infielders; B batter; P-1 = pitcher. 
A = Ball must bounce once before reaching batter. 


In practice, it is much better not to have 
the outfielders; for the participants have a 
better time going after the ball. One out- 
fielder can do the job very nicely, if it is 
decided to use a man outside the box. 
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Rules of Play 


No gloves are necessary and no bats are 
used. The pitcher stands behind a line ap- 
proximately fifteen yards from home plate, 
between first and third. He throws the 
ball underhand so it will bounce once in 
front of the batter. The batter has to 
punch or slap the ball with his hand so 
it touches the ground before it reaches the 
outer lines of the box. 

Once the batter hits the ball, the rules 
of baseball are in order with a few minor 
changes. One strike and the batter is out, 
for it is difficult to miss the ball. Two 
fouls are considered an out. Base runners 
cannot take any lead, and stealing is not 
allowed. Three outs, of course, retire the 
side. The length of the game usually is 
determined by the length of the class per- 
iod. However, a full game of nine innings 
is easy to finish within a normal period. 


Special Advantages 

Players become adept at hitting the ball 
and can place their hits in openings. 
Pitchers learn how to make the ball bounce 
in strange ways and lots of fun is had by 
all the players. The participants have to 
be alert at all times. Strength and physical 
size are not the determining factors of 
this game, as is so often the case in com 
petitive sports. Ability, adaptability, and 
an awarene:s of the play are the “three 
A's” of boxball. The smaller student, quite 
often neglected, can become a_ recognized 
person, as this game tends to equalize. 

Try boxball, enjoy it, and discover how 
an inexpensive sport can foster interest in 
physical education and recreation classes. 


NILS-MA-TIC 


by ALFRED L. NILSSON 
511 Jerusalem Ave 
Hempstead, New York 


For Primary Grades 


TRY THIS ON a rainy day when the play- 
fields are flooded and the gymnasium is 
out of use because of a special event. 

Bring into the classroom four or five 
indoor horseshoe stakes (rubber mats with 
a wooden peg) and either a rubber horse- 
shoe or a deck tennis ring. 


Arranging the Relay 


Several feet in front of each aisle place 
a small chair with the indoor stake on it. 
Then have the youngsters stand up in their 
rows. Give the first youngster the horse- 


shoe or deck tennis ring and here we 

At the signal “GO” the first youngster 
in each row will toss for the peg. A “ring- 
er” counts three; landing on the chair 
counts ‘two”; and, on the floor— “one.” 
The player then picks up the horseshoe, 
goes to the blackboard and notes his score, 
returns to his line, gives the horseshoe to 
the next in line and goes to the end of his 
line. 

The relay line that finishes first receives 
a dividend of three points for winning; 
second place, two points; and third place, 
one point. 

After the divident points are noted, the 
first one in line does the arithmetic and 
notes the score on the side of the black- 
board. Continue the relay as many times 
as possible, but as each race is completed 
have a different youngster take care of add- 
ing up the score in each frame. 


Variations 

(1) Give a penalty for adding up the 
column incorrectly. 

(2) Change points from “three,” “two,” 
and “one” to many and varied combina- 
tions such as: 6, 3, 2; 10, 8, 4; or, what have 
you. 

(3) Instezd of giving plus points for 
“horseshoes” that fall on the floor, give 
“minus” points. This will mean that each 
team will have to have a minus and plus 
column on the blackboard. Then, at the 
end of the race one person can add the 
plus column, one can add the minus col- 
umn, and another can do the subtraction 
to determine the final score. 

(4) Instead of using the horseshoes and 
peg, just a chair and a bean bag for each 
row will do. In this case only two scores 
are used; on the chair; or, off the chair. 

I am sure that the creative teacher can 
add many other variations to the game and 
create for the upper grades not only addi- 
tion and subtraction but also multiplica- 
tion and division. 

It is well in the primary grades to start 
off with simple one and two scores and then 
increase and change the numbers as un- 
derstanding is reached. This game has 
gone over well in the classroom and it 
makes simple arithmetic problems real fun. 


WOODSMAN’'S MEET 


by RICHMOND RODERICK 

Gould Academy 

Bethel, Maine 
THERE IS NEED for a new sport in 
small schools in rural areas, one that does 
not require too much team practice and 
that will employ skills the boy understands 
or has already attained. This should be 
an outdoor sport that can be played on 
any level surface. It must be inexpensive. 
With these thoughts in mind, the Woods- 
man’s Meet was conceived. It was thought 
also that activities with which the parents 
are familiar might gain more parental in- 
terest. Some parental help can also be had 
in coaching the teams. This help is very 
important in small schools where there is 

a shortage of male teachers. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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WARM-UPS 


Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- 

pearance and wear, lined with strong white knit 

cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 

perfectly. 

376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with 
solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 

aoa combinations to order. Sizes S-M-L. 

Each 

376/TP Warm Up Pant. To match 376. Cord 

waist and elastic eseeee All colors to order. 

Sizes S-M-L Each 24.25 

Extras on 376/TP ... Zipper Bottoms, bet 


PRICES INCLUDE CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE 


TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with cotton back. 
All colors to order. Sizes 34-44...Doz. $14.40 
A76 White Only. Rayon Plait Stoovelons Jersey. 
Complete with 2 color Aridye Diagonal stripe. 
To order only. Sizes 34-44 »z. $15.00 
EXTRA—Aridye Processed Letters or Design 
on A76, 1 side only Doz. $1.80 
78QS White Only. Quarter Sleeve Jersey. Full 
cut, premium quality knit cotton. fo stock + 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. $8 
84QS Quarter Sleeve Jersey in 
colors in stock for immediate delivery: Royal, 
Javy, Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, 
a Gray, Purple, Old Gold, Black. Sizes 
S-M-L Doz. $9.60 


PRICES INCLUDES CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN I COLOR ON I SIDE 


SOX—SUPPORTERS 


1000 Elastic Top. Light 
cotton. Sizes 10-13, 


LET Elastic Top. Medium 
* weight cotton. Sizes 


J Heavy weight cotton, Nylon reinforced toe nner 
heel. Sizes 9-13 Doz. $4.50 
K Medium weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe 
and heel. Sizes 9-13 Doz. $4.20 
R Heavy weight. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- 
struction. Colored toe stripe for size identifica. 
tion. Sizes 9-13 Doz. $5.40 
100 All new construction. 50% n ety Fa 
wool. Sizes 9-13 
#8 Supporter. ‘Elastic 

web waist. Deluxe. S-M-L. 
$6.50/Dox. 

Over 12 Doz... +0.45/UVoz. 


#59 1” Elastic web waist. 
Mesh pouch. Sizes S-M-L. 
Do. $6.00 


TRACK PANTS 


KES White Only. Elastic triple stitched 
boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece “Sanforized" cot- 
ton twill. In stock for immediate delivery. Sizes 
XS (24-26) S (28-30) M (32-34) L (36-38 
XL (40-42). Plain Doz. $7.8 
KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track Pant in colors. 
“Sanforized” cotton, fast colors. Elastic 144” 
triple stitched boxer waist. These colors in 
stock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
let, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, Gray, Gold, 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz, $9 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 1'4” triple stitched ae 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Royal, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Gold, Purple. Sizes 
34-36, Plain .. Doz, $18.60 
KE/3 Full cut, 4 piece celanese “Playtwill” satin, 
All athletic colors to order. In all sizes. 

»z. $18.00 
EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10c; 
Side Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c¢; 
Side Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 


Processed design on pant..........Doz, $1.80 


SWEAT-SUITS 


$$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
gauge fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy ribbed 
neck, cuffs, bottom. Sizes 40-46...Doz. $24.90 
irry As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 

$24.90 
1?/G Sweat Pant. Silver Gray. To match SS/G. 
Heavy weight. Rib top, drawstring anes Elastic 
bottom. Sizes XS-S-M-L Doz. $26.40 
vice As Above. Color: Gunmetal cee Sizes 
XS-S-M-L $26.40 
2000 Sweat Shirt in colors, Royal Blue, Ma- 
fpee. Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes 36-46, 


2000/TP Sweat Pants in colors. To match 2000, 

Cord waist, rib top, elastic bowoms. Sizes S- 

PRICES INCLUDES CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE 


high in quality, moderate in price, 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. from Yarn to Finished Product 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. 
No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 
exercises 
included. 


Recommended 
by doctors and 
health educators 
Price $6.95 


Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicage 30 


Available at Leading Stores 


MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 
New York City Approved List 


Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


BODY 


TENNIS for TEACHERS 


1952 enlarged edition, 227 pp. $3.50 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—this tert- 
book synthesizes the most efficient stroke mechanics 
court Strategy, and practice techniques used by fa 
mous coaches and champions during the last three 
decades of U. S. tennis history. Included are 73 
action) photos and diagrams; the Official Tennis 
Rutes; a detachable wall chart with 18) sketches 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—Correct 
form for nine strokes and step-by-step practice meth 
ols are graphically presented to insure a sound 
yasis for your singles and doubles game 

Orders accompanied by remittance should be ad- 
dressed: Helen Driver, Frost Woeds, Madison 4, Wis. 


AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Complete Stock of 
AND SOUARF DANcr RECORDS 


Official Suppliers to 
City DerpartMeNts AND COLLEGES 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 


of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


How We Do It 


(Continued from page 52) 


Ihe team consists of five men who can 
be transported along with their equipment 
in one car, with the coach as driver. Axes 
and saws can be furnished by contestants. 
Sawbucks and logs are readily available in 
rural communities. 


Activities 
Bucksawing Contest. equipment: Bucksaw 

2 saw bucks—Log 12 feet long 8 inches 
in circumference marked with 8 inch guide 
lines. Objective: ‘Lo cut log in 8 inch 
pieces. Procedure: May be done in one of 
two ways—(l) Two groups, each with the 
above equipment, 4 men, each man making 
two cuts, (2) One group with one log, 
guide lines to be closer, each making two 
cuts, one from each end to allow for tap- 
ering of the log. 

This contest may be run against contest- 
ants or with a stop watch. Either soft or 
hard wood may be used. Teams should be 
notified in advance to allow proper filing 
of saws. 

Logrolling Contest. Equipment: Log 16 feet 
long, 16 inches in diameter; 2 peaveys or 
cant dogs. Objective: To roll the log 30 
yards using peaveys or cant dogs. Proce 
dure: One man at each end of log. May 
be raced against one another or against 
time. 

Pulpwood Throwing Contest. Fquippment: 4 
sticks of pulpwood 6 inches in) diameter; 
birchhook or pulphook. Objective: To 
throw logs. Procedure: One man_ throws 
logs 15 feet to land between stakes 4 feet 
apart. 

Knapsack Relay Contest. Equipment: Grain 
bag; 2 stones; 2 pieces clothesline, 214 feet 
long; string; 35 pounds sand in pasteboard 
carton, Objective: To make knapsack, and 
f-man shuttle relay with fifth man assist- 
ing in making knapsack and pouring sand. 
Procedure: Make knapsack, run 65 yards, 
pass to partner who returns and Passes 
until all four men have run. To Make 
Knapsack: Place a stone in one corner of 
the bag with one hand. With other hand 
grasp stone and sack from the outside and 
twist to form a neck. Around this neck, 
tic one end of a two and a half foot length 
of soft rope or clothes line with a clove 
or timber hitch. Repeat procedure on op 
posite corner, Fill with sand. Tie loose 
ends of rope firmly to neck of pack sack 
Rarrel Rolling Contest (4 man team) . Equip 
ment: 2 vinegar barrels. Objective: Shuttle 
relay instead of birling, which cannot be 
done on land. Procedure: One contestant 
rolls barrel 30 yards by standing on barrel 
and using his feet, and then is replaced by 
partner. If man falls off, return to spot 
where he hit the ground. Extra man can 
help straighten out barrel when man falls 
off. 

Crocscut Sawina Contest. Equipment: Log 
16 feet long. 16 inches in diameter, guide 
lines 4 feet apart; 2 sawbucks; 1 crosscut 
saw. Obiective: To cut logs in 4-foot 
leneths. Procedure: Cut loes within a time 
limit or in competition with another team. 
Notify contestants as to tvpe of wood. 
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Tree Chopping Contest. Equipment: Logs 17 
feet 6 inches long, 10 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter, set solidly in ground to extend 14 
feet above ground and 20 feet apart. Ob- 
fo chop down tree. Procedure: 
Chop against time or contestant. Twitch- 
ing and dragging to finish line may be 
added. 

Skidding or Twitching Contest. Equipment: 
Rope 40 feet long. Objective: To drag tree 
a prescribed distance—approximately 75 
yards. Procedure: Vhis should be the cli- 
max of the meet, after tree chopping con- 
test. After tree is chopped down, team 
of four men stationed 25 feet away run to 
tree with rope, throw a timber hitch (Boy 
Scout Manual, page 94) and drag 75 yards. 
Score: 5 points first place; 3 points second 
place. *® 


jective: 


AMERICAN JAMBOREE 


by ELMER H. ROEDEL and HELEN M. SMITH 
Allentown Higt hool 
Allentown, Pa 

A GIRLS’ physical education program 
called “The American Jamboree” is present- 
ed every other year at Allentown High 
School. This activity gives us a chance to 
show some of the work done in the regular 
physical education classes. It promotes the 
interest of the students by giving them a 
chance to show what they have accom- 
plished and finally we are able to add much 
to girl’s physical education, in the way of 
equipment and supplies, with the money 
realized from this production. 

The program is presented three nights 
in the high school gymnasium. A combined 
audience of 7,000 people witnessed this 
exhibition demonstration last March. 
There were 817 girls participating, ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the girls en- 
rolled in the high school. 

Much of the success of this school-wide 
project was due to the wholehearted co-op 
eration of the various school departments 
and student committees. The art and wood 
shop departments did much in construc 
tion of scenery and decoration. The dra- 
matic department assumed all of the make 
responsibility. The home economics 
group cut all of the costumes which were 
later assembled by the individual partici- 
pants. The music department provided 
much of the band music necessary for an 
event of this type. The programs were 
printed in the school print shop, while the 
class in office machines printed colored 
fivers for distribution to the various schools 
and the public. Lighting was taken care of 
by a group of boys known as the stage 
lighting committee. 

Local newspapers and radio stations did 
a stellar job in publicizing this jamboree. 
Students were allowed to appear on local 
radio hook-ups and give overviews of each 
of the program numbers. 

One might say that this presentation 
had the earmarks of a near community 
wide project. It certainly brought lots of 
enjovment to all of the participants and the 
jamboree really gave the people of Allen- 
town an inside story on girls’ physical edu- 
cation at Allentown High School. * 
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Announcing Two NEW Prentice-Hall Texts! 


PROBLEMS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL MODERN TRACK AND FIELD 
AND RECREATION EDUCATION by J. KENNETH DOHERTY, Associate Professor and Head 


Track Coach at University of Pennsylvania 


by LEONARD LARSON, Professor of Education, New York 
University; MOREY FIELDS, Director, Bureau of Public This new book is designed to meet the needs of 
Health Education, New York City; and MILTON GABRIEL- 
SON, Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


both the expert and novice coach. It gives you a 
complete cross-section of the most modern track and 


field coaching metheds in use today. Each chapter 
The new text is the only book which presents the io 

traces the history of the development of both form 

functional treatment, identification and solution of . 

and records in each event. Includes over 200 line 

problems in physical, health, and recreation educa drawings, of which 1 are sequence drawings show 


tion. Procedures and content have been carefully ing the perfect form for track and field events. 


tested in classroom activities for the past six years, 


5/2 pages 6° x 9? Illustrated 
and have been proved extremely effective. ‘Text in- pag 
cludes an especially valuable section on the prepara- Vo be published March 1953 
tion of reports. Research designs are profusely il- Send for Your Copies Today! 


lustrated by samples of project outlines. 


148 pages 6” x 9” Illustrated i 
FIFTH AVEN! 
To be published April 1953 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE SUMMER SESSIONS NY 


GRADUATE SUMMER INTERSESSION— June 1-26 

Sarah Lawrence Workshop in Higher Educatior irse 

June 29 - August 7, 1953 Research Seminar. 

AT WASHINGTON SQUARE 


RECREATION DANCE CAMPING UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR WOMEN 


May 25 - June |9 


SAFETY EDUCATION RESEARCH 


Carry on your graduate work and at the same cad’ O 
time enjoy living out of doors. door Education 

benetit t y the st mu ation OT wort 4 } dyit 5 POST SESSION— august 10 - September 4 

and living with professional associates from all 


over tne nation. 


AT WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Courses in Science, Recreation Education, Health Educa 
AT WASHINGTON SQUARE tion, Organization and Administratior 
dune 29 - August 7, 1983 UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN 
Undergraduate professional courses in all areas August 22 - September 13 


For further information, write to 


DR. JAY B. NASH 


Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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MATERIALS 


USING LOOPFILMS 
TO TEACH SPORTS 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
State College, East Lansing, Mich 


Chaimar 

Michigar 
ALTHOUGH AUDIO-VISUAL aids, especially mo 
tion pictures, have been used extensively in 
recent years for the teaching of physical 
education, the use of loopfilms is relatively 
new. Until considerable research and ex- 
perimentation has been devoted to the 
method and technique of using loopfilms, 
their actual value in the process of learn- 
ing in physical education cannot accurately 
be determined. However, at the present 
time they do show promise of being more 
effective than motion pictures or filmstrips. 

At present few loopfilms are available, 
but many more should be on the market 
soon. Anyone with fair ability as a motion 
picture photographer can make loopfilms 
by following the sequence outline below. 


What They Are 

Loopfilms are merely regular silent mo- 
tion picture films (usually 16 mm.) spliced 
together so as to form one continuous loop 
of film between 5 and 20 feet long. They 
may be used in any silent or sound 16 mm. 
movie projector, Since the film is one con 
tinuous loop, the sequence of action in 
volved may be repeated as many times as 
desired. An attachment on the projector 
facilitates the adaption of this type of film 
to the machine. 


Sequence 

‘The sequence of the film may be varied, 
but it usually involves one basic funda- 
mental, such as the serve in tennis or the 
wood shot in golf. Usually the continuity 
of the film will be as follows: (a) Loopfilm 
title; (b) Still shot showing grip, position 
or stance involved; (c) Motion shot show- 
ing the fundamental performed at regular 
speed; (d) Either a regular speed shot with 
motion stopped at important points of the 
fundamental or a completely slow motion 
sequence. (Both may be used.) 


Value of Loopfilms 

One of the main features of the loopfilm 
is the fact that it involves repetition. In 
most physical education movies, a funda- 
mental is usually seen once or, possibly, 
several times, if the operator wishes to go 
back and show it over. Since the rest of the 
movie has yet to be seen, this type of repe 
tition, so valuable in learning, ordinarily 
isn't used. 


56 


The loopfilm, on the other hand, allows 
the student to view the fundamental an un- 
limited number of times, thus making maxi 
mum use of the repetitive factor in learn 
ing as well as allowing for a complete break- 
down of a fundamental by stressing differ- 
ent points each time. 

An even greater value of the loopfilm may 
be seen in its use in co-ordination with the 
“daylight” screen.1 With such a_ setup 
which will be more thoroughly described 
later, an individual can actually practice the 
fundamental while watching it, thus em- 
ploying recency in the learning process. 


Special Advantages 

Besides the aforementioned values, the 
use of the loopfilms along with a daylight 
screen provides most of the advantages of 
a regular motion picture as well as: 

(a) Eliminates the necessity of the teach- 
er having to demonstrate especially if, as is 
often the case, the teacher may be inade- 
quate in this ability. It should be pointed 
out that ideally the teacher should be an 
excellent performer, but since this is not 
always possible, the loopfilm serves as an 
important aid by providing an excellent 
uemonstration. In all cases, however, for 
most effective results, the instructor should 
have the ability to point out the basic fea- 
tures of the fundamental. Also he should 
possess sufficient understanding to recognize 
faults and weaknesses and the steps neces- 
sary for correcting such. 

(b) It employs the technique of slow mo 
tion and stop motion shots which often can 
portray certain features of a fundamental 
impossible for the human demonstrator. 

(c) With the aid of loopfilms, students 
can effectively teach each other. (After 
viewing the film several times under the 
guidance of the instructor, noting the points 
to stress and the weaknesses to watch for 
they can work in pairs by the screen, One 
student does the performing and the other 
comparing this with the screen portrayal 
and pointing out the mistakes made and 
corrections necessary. 

(d) Students can practice and then on 
their own, come back to the screen to check 
themselves. ‘Thus, the instructor is not al- 
ways needed for demonstrating and can 
spend time more efficiently helping stu- 
dents. 

' This is the type of screen employing shielded 


edges so that it may be used effectively in a lighted 
area 


A loopfilm in the projector. 


ee 


(e) Loopfilms can reduce considerably 
the time necessary for learning a compli- 
cated skill minimizing poor habit formation 
since a perfect demonstration can be avail- 
able whenever needed and is thus not de- 
pendent upon the instructor. Thus, stu- 
dents can check their form more frequently 
as they progress. 

(f) Loopfilms enable the student to more 
readily learn the fundamental in its entire- 
ty rather than in parts. 

(g) This loopfilm method allows each 
student to help teach another, thus enhanc- 
ing the total learning experience. 

Using the Loopfilm 

As before mentioned, the most effective 
use of the loopfilm can be made in con- 
junction with the daylight screen; there- 
fore, this method will be here considered. 
Any type of screen may be used, however, 
and often a regular screen can be situated 
in a lighted room to allow effective vision. 


Where to Use 

Usually the gymnasium is the most ac- 
ceptable place to use the loopfilm most suc 
cessfully. It may however, be used in a 
classroom, swimming pool gallery, recrea- 
tion room or even out-of-doors in shaded 
areas. If students can have an opportunity 
to actually try what they have seen imme- 
diately after seeing it, or as they see it, 
resultant learning will in most cases, be 
greater than if considerable time has lapsed 
in between the seeing and the doing. 


Practicing as they watch the loopfilm. 


General Setup 

It may be helpful for purposes of focus- 
ing attention to show the film the first 
couple of times in darkness, but this isn’t 
always necessary. 

In order to use the daylight screen in a 
lighted room, it should be situated with a 
source of light to its rear. 

This allows the student to see the screen 
quite clearly, and at the same time see each 
other. Thus, they can perform and watch 
the screen simultaneously. After the first 
several showings of the film, it might con- 
veniently be moved to a corner of the room, 
leaving more room for performance, but 
still giving the students access to a “per- 
petual demonstrator.” 

Frequently it may be advisable to show 
the film in a room adjoining the gym or 
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play area, especially when a daylight screen 
is not available and a regular screen is used. 
In this case, students could come in and 
check the film and then go out and try it. 


Steps to Take in Using Loopfilms 

The following steps may be altered as 
the situation directs. 

(1) Introduce subject to class (explain 
what to do). 

(2) See that students are all in position 
to see and that the screen is sufficiently 
dark, unless first showing is to be made in 
darkness. 

(3) Show film through about five times 
pointing out important factors. Each time 
stress different points stopping when nec- 
essary. 

(4) Show twice again and ask for ques 
tions. 

(5) Have students working in pairs or 
groups—try the skill several times. (They 
may spread out on gym floor.) 

(6) Show film again reviewing impor 
tant points. 

(7) In some cases it may be necessary to 
have students practice certain “phases” of 
the entire fundamental and gradually put 
the phases together. This should be done 
if necessary. 

(8) Have students work in pairs in view 
of the screen. One student performs while 
the other observes, comparing with that on 
the screen and making necessary corrections. 
(This technique of teaching each other can 
greatly help the total learning situation. 
Before attempting it however, the instruc 
tor should inform the students regarding 


NEW LOOPFILM 
Approved Red Cross Method 
Artificial Respiration 
4 loops: 1. Getting person into position; 
2. Back-pressure arm-lift on two knees; 
3. Back-pressure arm-lift on one knee; 
4. Changing operators. $4.50 
Order from 
AAHPER, 1201 St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


the mistakes and weaknesses to look for and 
how to correct them.) 

(9) Rotate the class so that all students 
have a chance to work by the screen. 

(10) Have a final review of the film by 
all, clearing up any existing questions. 

(11) In some cases a full-length mirror 
situated adjacent to the screen may prove 
valuable the individual to check himself 

(12) Review the loopfilm in’ successive 
class periods. 


Conclusion 


For elementary skills and fundamentals 
loopfilms would be rather impractical (this 
would depend too on the age range), but, 
for the more complicated skills, loopfilms 
present a new and effective method of ad 
vancing the teaching of physical education 
and thus sharpening the tools of the pro 
fession. *® 


NEW FILMS 
Recreation 


The Child at Play. 18 min., 16mm. sound, 
black and white. Sale: $75. Columbia Uni 
versity, Bureau of Publications, Veachers 
College, New York 27, N. ¥ 

This film is designed to show parents, 
teachers, and others the nature of children’s 
play. 

Block Cutting and Printing. 13 min., l6mm., 
sound, color, Sale $115. The Stout Insti 
tute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Film shows the details of transferring a 
design, cutting, proofing, correcting, Tegis 
tering for color, and printing the blocks by 
three different methods 
Your Children's Play. 21 min., l6mm., sound, 
black and white. Sale: $85. McGraw-Hill 

Film shows how children learn by play 
ing; how play activities channel their emo 
tional states; and how parents can aid 
children’s development 


General 


Classroom in the Cascades. 30 min., 16 mm., 
sound, color. Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Film shows the activities of a high school 
class at a school camp. It is obtainable on 
rental-free basis from: Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, Wash.; Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash.; and the Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle. * 


Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms on athletic, 
physical education and recrea- 
tional subjects. 


Guide is 814 x 11 inches, 
44 pages. Price $1.00 


SEND FOR THIS SPORTS FILM GUIDE, TODAY! 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III. 
dollar. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


More than 45 different sports and recre- 
ational subjects are covered. 


Send me a copy of “Sports Film Guide.” 


Each film listing shows the title 
of the film, its running time, its 
source, its cost for rental or 
purchase and a brief descrip- 
tion of the contents, 


This comprehensive, up-to-date 
film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for instruc. 
tion or entertainment. Send for 
your copy today! 


I enclose herewith a check for one 


ZONE 


STATE 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICA! 


EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 
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and Healt! 


CARE Equipment Package 


A project providing aid to foreign physi 
cal education, sponsored by National Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women and handled through CARE, seeks 
your cooperation and help. 

A $50 contribution to CARE. will provide 
some articles of play equipment most needed 
by schools in European countries and the 
Near East. A package will contain six rub- 
ber playground balls, two soccer balls, and 
two volleyballs and a net. 


Ihe need is greatest among elementary 
schools. CARE will purchase all items of 
equipment and shipping costs will be in- 
cluded in the cost of the package 

Individuals or groups may their 
own recipient school. If no institution is 
known, CARE will send packages to those 
whose needs have been established by their 
representatives. 


All donors and recipient institutions will 
be officially recognized by CARE. 

Send all contributions by check or money 
order to: Dorothy F. Deach, chairman, In- 
ternational Relations Committee, NAPECW, 
Physical Education for Women, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md.. 

It is suggested that international relations 
chairmen, representing the AAHPER and 
its afhliated organizations, develop projects 
within their own groups to transform this 
plan into action. Student Major Clubs may 
also be interested in the project. 


Books for Abroad Still in Demand 


The AAHPER Committee on Interna. 
tional Relations has announced that books 
being donated for foreign countries are still 
in demand. Books are presently being sent 
to Baghdad, South Africa, India) and In- 
donesia. 


Publication dates should be within the 
last five years. Rule books should not be 
included owing to rule changes in sports. 
The sender will assume the cost of mailing 
the publications to Carl Willgoose, chair 
man, Dept. of Health, and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y., 
who will sort the material and classify it. 


The Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health 

The World Federation for Mental Health 

has accepted the invitation of the Canadian 

Mental Health Association and the Cana- 


by L. M. FRALEY 


Editor, International Relations Committee 


Dean of College of Physical Educatior 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md 


dian Psychological Association to hold the 
Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health in Toronto, Canada, August 14-21, 
1954. 

Ihe World Federation for Mental Health 
was created in 1948 to promote better hu- 
man relations and to increase understand- 
ing among cultures, nations, and profes- 
sions. It is the only voluntary international 
organization of its kind so broadly con- 
ceived. 

The Federation grew out of and replaced 
an older body known as the International 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. By creat- 
ing a body with a new name, it was hoped 
to express a broad conception of inter-disci- 
plinary partnership in human relations 
rather than to lay primary stress on mental 
illness, and to emphasize the fundamental 
importance of planning for preventive 
work. 

The Federation has consultative status 
with UNESCO and the World Health Or- 
ganization and is on the register of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
as a body to be consulted by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Here's Your Invitation to Tour France, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy 


‘To all Women in Physical Education: to 
join an AAHPER Travel Tour to Europe 
this summer plus attending the Second In- 
ternational Congress on Physical Education 
for Girls and Women to be held in Paris, 
July 19—26. 

lo travel and study in Italy, France, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland on one low cost, all- 
expense tour, 

To meet over 200 physical education 
teachers from approximately 24 foreign 
countries. 

The cost—only $1150 for seven weeks in 
Europe. 

Convention expenses are tax deductible 
for teachers. The total amount expended 
for transportation, including the federal 
tax, is deductible for federal income tax 
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purposes, by teachers traveling to education- 
al conferences or conventions. 

Your cost includes registration and ac 
commodations at the Congress, plus partici- 
pation in the Biarritz International Folk 
Dance and Musical Festival, July 8-15, plus 
tickets for the Salzburg Music Festival, Aug. 
6-9. 


Write: Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 [6th Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C., for application 
blank. 


Health Congress at Hastings 


The Royal Sanitary Institute will hold 
its annual Health Congress, Apr. 28-May 1, 
Hastings, England. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Eustace Percy, P.C., will be president of 
the congress. 

For a copy of the program and form for 
appointment of delegates, write to the 
Secretary of the Royal Institute, 90 Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, London, S. W. 1. 


Observations in Italy 
by ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


From acquaintance with a few Italian 
leaders in Physica! Education and two brief 
visits to Rome, I have come to conclude 
the following: 

1. Both prewar and postwar enthusiasms 
for athletics have been successfully chan 
neled into a remarkable building program 
that is giving Rome an incredible group of 
stadiums, playing fields, swimming pools, 
and gymnasiums which, in centralization of 
location, efficiency of construction, and clas- 
sical beauty, are to my knowledge without 
equal. Coupled with this athletic equip- 
ment is broad provision to house the train 
ing of physical educators, headquarters of 
all national sports federations, the Olympic 
Committee, and the national organization 
of sports physicians. 

2. Italy has developed a strong and de- 
voted group of physicians trained to give 
special attention to the medical aspects of 
sport. This organization known as_ the 
Federazione Medico Sportiva Italiana is not 
only active in all matters of physical edu 
cation within Italy, but through its vig 
orous and congenial leader, Prof. Giuseppe 
La Cava, is giving strong impetus to the 
international federation (FIMS) that serves 
this same interest in world-wide fashion. 

3. There appears to be an alert and in- 
telligent group of younger leaders, both 
men and women teachers of physical educa- 
tion, developing in the country. It is evi- 
dent that this group is interested in a com 
prehensive scientific approach to the prob- 
lems of physical education. 

It is my opinion that a closer relation- 
ship between physical educators of Italy 
and the U.S.A. would be mutually profita- 
ble. Ways should be sought to facilitate 
such a relationship. The Italians are ready 
to develop some program that would in- 
clude the bringing of Americans to Italy, 
perhaps on some kind of exchange basis. * 
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Physical Education ... 


(Continued from page 33) 


in Physical Education, were assigned 
to instructors teaching Freshman 
physical education sections. ‘These 
majors assisted with roll call, equip- 
ment, officiating and assisting during 
class. Since this course covers a 
wide range of activities, the staff felt 
the majors derived considerable 
benefit from these experiences before 
their assignment to practice teach- 
ing. This practice conforms to sug- 
gestions listed by Streit in his article, 
“Teacher Education—Past—Present 
—Future” in which he states: “There 
is a need for more practical work in 
the gymnasium . . . Students should 
be given an opportunity in their 
early training to teach and lead ac- 
tivities. Some get none before they 
do their practice teaching in the 
fourth year.”! 

The Freshman students seemed in- 
terested in the results of the physical 
fitness test. During the semester an 
effort was made to compile physical 
fitness test results so that a student 
could compare his performance with 
others of his class, with the Freshmen 
at Washington State College as a 
whole, and with national standards. 


Improved Attitude 

The Freshman course in physical 
education at Washington State Col- 
lege has been changed largely from 
a period of conditioning drills, in 
1949, to a physical education period 
in which tke students seem to ob- 
tain real enjoyment partici- 
pation. There appears to be im- 
provement in attitude of all young 
men toward physical education. 

The staff attributes this change in 
some degree to activities taught, the 
improvement in teaching, and to the 
orientation unit in the Freshman 
physical education course. The De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Men at Washington State College 
plans to continue this experiment 
in the development of a Freshman 
physical education course until one 
is outlined which fully meets the 
needs and interests of first year stu- 


dents. * 


1Streit, W. K., “Teacher Education— 
Past—Present—Future,” the JOURNAL, Feb. 
1951, p. 40. 


It Costs Less to Use the Best 
... They Last Longer 


When you want your money’s worth . . . you choose a product 
with quality and performance. And that’s why famous 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels .. . the 
longest wearing towels your school can use . . . are the least 
expensive in the long run. Help your school budget to real 
savings . . . check on McArthur’s economical School Towel 
Pian. And remember . . . free towel repair service is your 
extra bonus. Write today for complete information. 


GEO. Mr A BR T H U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21,N.Y 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL 


Affiliated with Tufts College and Now Located on Tufts College Campus 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — PHYSICAL THERAPY 


For young women with college entrance credits, four-year programs in 
physical education and physical therapy, leading to a B.S. in Education. 
Physical Therapy approved by the American Medical Association. De- 
sirable residences. Nearly 100% placement of graduates. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
Bouvé-Boston School, Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ANNOUNCING 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR by H. Driver — $1.50 


A pocket-sized book for players, 108 pp. of instruction, 
with 43 photos and diagrams 


A pupil companion to TENNIS FOR TEACHERS, this handbook presents the same 
methods, stroke descriptions, court positions and strategy. Even a beginner can understand 
and apply the step-by-step instructions given in this book. 


Ready for distribution in March, TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR may be ordered on 
approval at this time by physical educators and tennis coaches who wish to consider 
its adoption as a pupil textbook. 


A discount of 10% will be given on school orders of 10 or more copies. 
Address orders to: H. DRIVER, FROST WOODS, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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DEPENDA 
- for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY 
. for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 


ugencies, by hospitals, by emergency and disaster 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . 


STERILE PETROLATUM 


have been adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 
cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 
made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division + New York 4, N. Y. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Department of Physical Education for Women 
SUMMER SESSION, 1953 


Courses leading to graduate and undergraduate degrees in phys 
ical education, Curriculum and Methods, Dance, Foundation Courses, 
Health Education, Individual Study, Measurement and Motor De 
velopment 

Minor in Physical Fducation. 

Non-credit Courses in Recreation for Women Students. 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
June 29 - August 21 


Registration June 26-27 (noon) 


RESIDENT STAFF 
Professors: Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick; 
Associate Professor: Miss Cronin; Lecturers: Miss Cumbee (Coun- 
sellor School of Education, University of Wisconsin), Miss Liba 
(formerly Instructor Physical Education for Women, University of 
Wisconsin), Miss Winter; Instructors: Miss Eastham, Miss Fee, 
Miss Gross and Mrs. Shafer 


SPECIAL LECTURER 


Miss Margaret H'Doubler, Professor of Physical Education for 
Women and Chairman of the Dance Division, University of 
Wisconsin 


THREE DAY INSTITUTE IN THE AREA OF 
MOTOR LEARNING 

July 13, 14, 15, Lathrop Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

July 18, Guest Lecturer—Miss E. Lee Vincent, Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, author of books and articles in the 
fields of child psychology and child development. 

July 14, Guest Lecturer—Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Montclair, New 
Jersey, widely recognized authority in promoting efficiency in 
the home and industry 

July 15, Guest Lecturer—Mr. John D. Lawther, Professor of Phys- 
ical Fducation and Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
author of the recently published Psychology of Coaching. 

This Institute is open to all summer session students; also to any- 

one not enrolled in the summer session, without registration charge. 


For further information and catalogues, address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
BOX 9, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


— Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance, and published by 
AAHPER. 24 pages. 


ORDER 
NOW 
CHARLOTTE 50¢ 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N.W. 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


By FRANCES BASCOM 


NECK 


Made of “Durene”’ Multiple 
Mercerized Cotton. 


Sizes: 10A-20 
Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 


Price $3.75 
Send for Our Free Catalog! 
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YOUR DISTRICT 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Sioux Falls, §. Dak.—March 25-28 


Minnesota Glenn R. Gerdes 


Institute in Physical Education 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Univ. of Calif., 
was principal speaker at the institute in 
secondary physical education held at the 
Univ. of Minn., Jan. 30—31. The institute 
was under the direction of the Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women and_ the 
General Extension Division. Dr. Cassidy 
spoke on “Trends, Issues, and Suggested 
Approaches to Program Planning in Physi- 
cal Education.” 


Teaching techniques in bowling, girls’ 
basketball, and golf were also demonstrated. 
A panel discussing “The Problems of Cur 
riculum Planning at the Secondary Level” 
was also on the program. 


In-Service Training in Childhood Rhythms 


Jan. 8-9, Ruth Evans of Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., conducted an in 
service course in childhood rhythms in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. Her meetings 
were open to all classroom teachers. 


She also spoke at a local MAHPER meet- 
ing on “The Role of the Physical Educator 
in the Recreation Program.” 


In-Service Education on Mental Health 


Dr. Fritz Redl, prof. of social work at 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. met with ad- 
ministrators and consultants in the Minne- 
apolis schools. He gave a talk “Mental 


Health in the Classroom.” 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 


State Directors Meeting 

A meeting of state directors will be held 
at the EDA conference, Apr. 22, Pittsburgh 
Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, chief, Div. of Health 
and Physical Education, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, will pre 
side. A state director will be selected as 
chairman for the fall EDA conference, 
Univ. of Mass., Amherst, Sept. 11-13. Topic 
will be: “Upgrading the Quality of Service 
Rendered by the State Director.” 

Mr. Caswell M. Miles, chief, Bureau of 
Physical Education, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Albany, N.Y., will be discussion leader 
on the problems: what is the job of state 
leadership?; what is the environment in 
which the leader serves?; and what are the 
tools the leader must use to give effective 
leadership? 


Maryland 
Special Education Committee 


A committee to study special education 
in Maryland and authorized by the State 
Board of Education has been functioning 
since October 1951 
to consider the 
atypical children. 

Mr. George W. Constable, a prominent 
attorney of Baltimore, is Chairman of the 
committee. The committee has held two 
meetings, outlined its program, divided 
into subcommittees, and almost completed 
the initial task of compiling necessary sta- 
tistics. 


Its specific purpose is 


educational needs of 


Questionnaires were sent to each local 
department of education to learn the num 
bers of atypical children and various insti 
tutions were contacted to see how many 
children are being cared for. On the basis 
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of these data they have prepared sum 
maries on the children who concern the 
committee and they have added to this the 
services Offered in each area 

The committee will function for two o1 
three years or until it has developed an 
adequate educational program. 


Massachusetts Barbara J. Ha 
Health Workshop 


Boston Univ., Sargent College, will hold 
a workshop in health education Saturday 
morning, Mar. 14. Sue Andrews of Sargent 


College is chairman 


Russell Ww. Neide 
34th Annual Convention 


New Jersey 


The 34th annual convention of the New 
Jersey AHPER was held in Asbury Park, 
Dec. 5. It was the largest convention in the 
history of the Association, with over 800 
members registered 

The highlight of the convention was the 
general session sponsored by the elementary 
A demonstration of the pos 
sibilities of television in physical education 
was shown under the direction of Hazel 
Wacker, Panzer College, assisted by William 
King, audio-visual coordinator, Department 
of Education, State of New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Marie Provaznik, Panzer College. 

At the annual business meeting, Robert 
Duncan, director of physical education 
Westfield, was elected President of the As 
sociation and Miriam B. Reichly was elected 
Vice-President and Russell W. Naide, Vice 
President-Elect. 


school section 


Honor Awards 


Presentation of honor awards was made 
by Cecilia Szakacs. The Award for Distin 
guished Professional Service went to Mar 
jorie FE. Fish of State Teachers College, 
Trenton, and the Past-President award for 
Loval, Efficient Service to the Association 
was presented to Claire C. Guerber of ‘Tea 
neck, retiring president 

Other awards for recognition of 25 years 
of worthy service were made to: Virginia 
Ames, Dorothea Benn, Harold Bruguiere, 
Walter Courtney, William Flynn, James 
Gibson, Charles Gieske, Leslie Goodwin, 
Ralph Greene, Albert Hedelt, Clara Hep 
burn, Dorothy Johnston, Clair Kelley, Mary 
Kingsbury, Leonard Loughridge, Leon Nix 
on, James Picken, Frank Pingitore, N. O 
Schneider, Herman Shaw 
stein, and Morris Willnes 


George Wein 


Elmer B. Cottre!! 
State Officers 


The following were elected officers of the 
PSAHPER for 1953: President, Theodore 
I. Abel, Board of Education, Pittsburgh; 
President-elect, Benjamin L.  Stackowski, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia; Vice 
president, John Jenny, Temple Univ., Phila 


Pennsylvania 


delphia; Treasurer, Janet Lever, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia; Secretary, Violet 
Baumgardner, John Harris H. S.. Harris 


burg; Adviser, Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, Dept 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
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1953 Convention Site 


Ihe 1953 PSAHPER State Convention 
will be held Dec. 10-12, at the Hotel Penn- 
\lto, Altoona. The following chairmen 
have been appointed: Manager, Robert 
hiche, State College; Program, Charles W. 
Stoddart, Jr., Pa. State College; Exhibits, 
Robert Wolf, Altoona H. §S. 


New Dean at Penn State 


kinest B. McCoy, formerly assistant ath- 
letic director at the Univ. of Mich., has 
been selected as Dean of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics at’ the 
Pa. State College. The appointment of Dr. 
John D. Lawther as assistant dean has been 
announced by Dean McCoy. 


Recreation 


Ihe reports of A. W. Castle, chief of 
extension education, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, disclose that 863. rec- 
reation programs are being maintained 
within the Commonwealth at public ex- 
pense. Of this total’ 95 are municipal pro 
grams administered by legal recreation 
commissions, while 768 are under the aus 
pices of boards of public school directors, 
with 110 conducting a year-round program. 


MIDWEST 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-Mav 1 


Michigan 


Emma Doerr 
Research 


Dr. Paul Hunsicker, assistant professor of 
physical education at the Univ. of Mich., 
has obtained a contract from the U. S. Ait 
Force to conduct a study on selected articu 
lations of the human body. This study is 
being conducted co-operation with the 
Engineering Research Institute of the Univ. 
of Mich. 


Physical Fitness 


The Research Division of the Men's Phys- 
ical Education Department of the Univ. of 
Mich. has sponsored, jointly with the YMCA 
of Detroit, two physical fitness institutes 
for adult males. Additional institutes are 
being planned for the future. Dr. Paul 
Hunsicker is directing this project. 


New Film on Wrestling 


Clitlord P. Deen, varsity wrestling coach, 
Univ. of Mich, and Robert Betzig, assistant 
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coach, have collaborated with the Audio- 
Visual Education Center in producing a 
new film, Wrestling Fundamentals and 
Techniques. Over 100 requests have come 
from 26 states for rental or purchase of the 
film. 


1953 President of College PEA 

Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, chairman, men’s 
physical education department, Univ. of 
Mich. is the newly elected President of the 
College Physical Education Association for 
1953. 

West Virginia Ruth Robinson 
Coaching Workshop 

A coaching workshop is being organized 
at W. Va. Univ. for the 1953 summer ses 
sions. Dr. Ray O. Duncan, dean of the 
school of physical education and athletics, 
and Dr. Charles Forsythe, director of ath- 
letics for Michigan High Schools and au 
thor of The Administration of High School 
Athletics, will teach a course in adminis 
tration, 

Training and conditioning will be taught 
by Albert “Whitey” Gwynne, head trainer, 
W. Va. Univ., and Art Gueppe, head coach, 
Univ. of Va. Bert Ingwerson, line coach, 
Univ. of Ill, will conduct the football 
course along with the coaching staff at W. 
Va. Univ. 

The Southern Conference Training Clin 
ic will be conducted June 22-23 in connec 
tion with the workshop. 


Ernest J. Gershon 
Action on Certification 


Wisconsin 


The State Dept. of Public Instruction has 
requested the WAHPER to make recom- 
mendations regarding standards for the 
physical education minor, coaching “per- 
mit,” health education minor, and the rec 
reation minor. 

The Physical Education Minor Commit 
tee, Kathryn Cronin, chairman, has made 
a preliminary report to the Certification 
Commission. The final report will be made 
soon, 


The Certification Committee on the 
Health Minor is under the direction of 
Frank Stangel, Milwaukee. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


Oregon Katherine M. Rahl 
New Dean 

Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger has been ap- 
pointed dean of Univ. of Oregon, School of 


Health and Physical Education. The ap- 
pointment is effective July when Dean 
Ralph W. Leighton, present head of the 
school, retires. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Mississippi Edith D. Gentry 


State Convention at Jackson 


The Miss. AHPER will hold its annual 
convention in Jackson, Mar. 19-20. Dr. J. 
G. McMurray, Univ. of Miss., is the Exec. 
Vice-Pres. in charge of program. His com- 
mittee has invited Dr. Jay B. Nash to 
speak at the general session. 

Gene Kidder, president of MAHPER, 
has made arrangements for the association 
to be host to the entire Miss. Education 
Association at a square dance, Mar. 19. 


Dr. Bryant to Visit Campus 


Dr. Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical 
education and women’s athletics of the 
AAHPER, will be on the campus of Miss. 
State College for Women Apr. | to talk to 
major students and teachers of physical 
education. 


Dr. Brownell to Speak 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell will be the 
guest of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education of Mississippi Southern 
College, Apr. 6—7. He will speak to the 
faculty, students, and special guests of the 
department. 


North Carolina Fleanor Wolfe 


East Carolina College 


Dedication of the new Memorial Health 
and Physical Education Building took place 
Jan. 6. The building includes three class- 
rooms, three activity rooms, six dressing 
and shower rooms, a first-aid room, and a 
movie projector room, 

There are also dormitory quarters fot 
visiting teams. An indoor swimming pool, 
the first the college has had, adjoins the 
main gymnasium. 


Tennessee Carrie Belle Herd 


First Aid Training in Knoxville 


Physical education and health teachers 
in the Knoxville public schools have 
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trained approximately 1,000 school-children 
in first aid this year, and further expan- 
sions of the program are being planned. 

A similar program in Knox County is in 
progress for county school children. Both 
programs are examples of the state-wide 
emphasis on first aid training in the pub 
lic schools. 


Recreational Loan at U-T 


During the past several years the De- 
partment of Physical Education and Recre- 
ation at the Univ. of Tenn. has made a 
practice of loaning recreation equipment 
to students as part of its program of cam- 
pus recreation. 

With new classes in bait casting, students 
will be able for the first time to check out 
rods, reels, and complete tackle boxes. Golf 
clubs and bags will also be made available 
this year. 


SOUTHWEST is 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


California Hilda Clute Kosman 


State Convention in Fresno, Mar. 28-31 

“Cooperation and Competition in Ac 
tion” is the theme of the CAHPER’s 1953 
convention. “Cooperation and Competition 
as Forces Operating in Our Society” will 
be the topic for the first general session. 
The topics considered at the three other 
general sessions will be “Your Place in the 
Community,” “Research and Professional 
Advancement,” and “Recent Trends Affect 
ing Our Fields.” 

Saturday, Mar. 28, is “Health Day,” Sun 
day is “Recreation Day,” and Monday is 
“Physical Education Day.” The full pro- 
gram includes something for all three fields 
every day. 

Special features of this year’s convention 
are: an elementary school physical educa 
tion workshop, and meetings of state, sec- 
tion, and unit officers to plan ways of 
strengthening and broadening the Associa 
tion at all levels of organization. 

Convention Manager is James Bradshaw, 
Fresno City Schools, and Convention Direc 
tor is Laurence Pape, Fresno State College. 


Certification of Public School Nurses 


The state committee studying the prepa 
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ration and certification of nurses for public 
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school service reports that) Mrs. Dorothy 
MecCalib, a doctoral candidate working un 
der Dr. Oliver Byrd at Stanford, is con 
ducting a state-wide study of the present 
functions and competencies of California 
school nurses employed by boards of edu 
cation and boards of health. 

James C. Stone, consultant in teacher 
education of the State Department of Edu 
cation, chairman of the Committee, re 
places Elizabeth Kelley, who is now with a 
World Health Organization team. 


Co-operative Learning on the Job 

Administrators, principals, and teachers 
of the Grants Municipal Schools have un- 
dertaken an in-service project on school 
health spearheaded by George White, cur- 
riculum director. Three major areas for 
study have been selected: health services, 
healthful school environment, safety 
education. Fach member of the instruc 
tional staff is enrolled in one of the groups 
and contributes his own research and study 
\ number of resource personnel have been 
called in by the groups. 

An extension course on administration of 
the school health program is giving. staff 
and interested community members an op 
portunity to develop technics for getting 
needed health information about the 
schools and the community. Under the 
guidance of Mercedes Gugisberg, UNM, a 
survey of school health needs is being 
made. 


New Mexico Frances McGil 


Pioneering in Health Programs 

Last November the New Mexico Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults estab- 
lished a speech and hearing clinic in Gal 
lup for children and adults of McKinley, 
San Juan, and Valencia counties. Clinics 
held twice a month are devoted to testing 
speech and hearing, conferences with  par- 
ents teachers, and remedial work. 

The Grants Municipal Schools have in- 
stituted one of the first) school-sponsored 
speech and hearing programs in the estate. 
The Grants clinic, established in October, 
serves all the schools of the district. Re 
ferral to the clinic is made by the public 
health nurse and classroom teacher. Violet 
Hofflund is speech therapist for the Grants 
and Gallup Clinics. * 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 5, 1953, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and _ social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 
COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 
Ss. D. KISCH, INC. 
AZ West 56th St. 
N. Y.. 19, MY. 
*Add 30c for shipping. 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 
Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girl’s Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Y IMMEDIATELY 
AND MRS. J. A. BAER 


5516 Park Heights Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 


JOBS wits A PLUS IN THE YWCA 


Administration and Teaching in a Broad Program 
HEALTH + RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Write tc 
Personnel Services, National Board YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Est 


410 US NATL BANK BLOG 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px Moe 


Teachers Come West Where It Pays to Teach and Life Is Worth Living 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT DEMAND 


JInexcelled 


Service 
DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 1 


January 19, 1953 


Dear AAHPER: 


It is my feeling that any qualified person 
seeking professional status should be associated 
closely with the other workers in his field. 
Active membership in his recognized association 
is a step toward becoming a true professional. 


Neither programs nor individuals can stand 
Still. To move forward we all need the stimula- 
tion of working closely with others of similar 
interests and experience. Keeping abreast of 
issues, new developments, and trends through pro- 
fessional affiliatior. is a part of the continuing 
growth process. 


I look to the AAHPER for such sound and en- 
thusiastic leadership. Association activities, 
publications, and meetings provide me with ideas, 
encouragement, and inspiration to carry forward 
in my own job. 


This letter is to express my personal appre- 
ciation for the extensive and generous help I 
have received from the Association over a period 
of many years. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ellis H. Champlin, Director 
Division of Health and 
Physical Education 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 
Renewal 
(Type of membership) 


$ enclosed 


[) Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’53 Apr. *53 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


ot MARCH, 1953, THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical I2b American Academy of Physical Education—Pro- 


Education, and Recreation, Rey. Fd. 1952. 535 pp $5.00 fessional Contributions No. 2, Papers and reports 

*2 Developing Democratic Human Relations Through presented at the annual meeting—1952. 88 pp $1.56 
Education and Recrea- 18 Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- 

tion, 1930-46 Inclusive, 1. K. Cureton. 39 pp 50c 
tudes through childhood, early and late adolescence, 
and adulthood. $4.25 lta Recent Bibliographies in Health Education, $1.00 

Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied Recreation Bibliography, pp $1.00 
to Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 15 Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. \ 
1950. 138 pp $2.50 guide for those concerned with athletics for children 

“ta Proceedings of the 56th Annual Convention— \ special discount policy applies to this publication 
Detroit. 1951. 198 pp. A record of general sessions, as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 250 each 
division meetings and section programs at the National 100 or more, 206 each 506 
Convention held at Detroit, Mich $1.75 


10 The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Keport 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa 
tion of the National Education Association and the 


“tb Proceedings of the 57th Annual Convention— 
Los Angeles, 1952. 184 pp. Official records of division 
and section meetings, general sessions and highlights of 


Board decisions and Representative Assembly, $2.00 \merican Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp 30¢ 
National Conference for the Mobilization of 17 Costume Cues. Viepared by brances Bascom and 

Health Education, Physical Education, and Rec- Charlotte rey of the National Section on Dance. Cos 

reation—Highlights. 1951. 24 pp 25 tumes for modern dance. 1952. 32 pp 50¢ 


G Neti 
ational Conferences for the Mobilization of 1S Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- Rec : 1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 
tion—Complete Report. 1951. 71 pp $1.00 

*7 Physical Education in Small Schools, 1948. 158 pp. $1.00 


theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas 


Health. Physical Education and Recreation” in $3.00 
Small Schools, 1948. 67 pp 50c Physical Education Interpretation, i 
“Physical Education for Children of Elementary version of the Platform for Physical Education. A spe | 
School Age. Recommendations of a representative Na cial discount policy applies to this publication, as tol ‘ 
tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 195] lows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 100 o1 
47 pp more, each 50¢ 


10 College Facilities for Physical Education, Health , 


20 Ee i Sche Maj 4 i 


tion, prepared as part of the American Association of 


tion. 1947. 133 

PP ' $2.00 Colleges for Teacher Education. accreditation plan 

Convention Proceedings of the College Physical $1.00 

Education Association—1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1948, Sepat ite schedule (one area) 506 

1949, 1951, 1952 each $1.75 
American Academy of Physical Education—Pro- "21 Putting PR into HPER, \ Public Relations Hand 

fessional Contributions No. 1. Papers and reports book, published jointly by the \AHPER and the Na 

presented at the annual meetings-—-1950, 1951. 94 pp. $1.50 tional Schools Public Relations \ssocation 68 pp. $1.00 


2-9 copies, 10% 


* Publications marked with an asterisk are subject to NEA discount, as follows 
10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3% 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


March 1953 


lo insure most effective service and save handling charges, Please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank 
Please send materials listed in quantities indicated. Asterisk means that the publication is subject to NEA discounts 


No Quantity No Quantity No. Quantity No Quantity No Quantity 
5 10 18 
19 
12a 15 20 
12b 16 


*4b 9 . 8 17 
AAHPER members are entitled to 10% discount. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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The gym at Towson High School, Towson, Maryland, fea- 
tures five Porter 217B ‘‘Hoistaway” Basketball Backstops 
which may be hoisted to the ceiling to make room for 
other activities. Porter 237B All-Steel Fan-Shaped Back- 
boards are used. Towson also has Porter gymnasium 
apparatus including climbing ropes, horizontal bar and 
gym mots. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


“ 


the Atlantic States say, Porter 


Go from Maine down the Atlantic Seaboard . . . cut back 
diagonally to the District of Columbia... then return. Here 
in the Atlantic States as elsewhere, wherever you go all over 
America, you'll find Porter basketball backstop equipment 
and gymnasium apparatus in use in the leading schools, 
universities, Clubs and community houses. It’s not difficult 
to find out why! Porter equipment meets the highest stand- 
ards of quality—and Porter service is prompt, intelligent 
and eager to please you. 


EQUIPPING A GYM? 


If you are equipping an existing building or planning a 
new one, Porter engineers can be helpful to you. Years 
of experience in solving installation problems of broad 
variety qualify them to counsel wisely. No obligation 
Write today. 


. 
THE J. E. PO RTE vg CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-134? 
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